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UNEQUAL TAXATION. 



It is safe to say there are at least ^nq hundred millions of dol- 
lars' worth of personal property in Boston which escapes taxa- ' 
tion, but which ought to be taxed and can be taxed. 
; The Committee on Taxation of the Boston Executive Business 

Association, headed by Hon. Jonathan A. Lane, reports: — 

r ** The personal property of both the city and State which under the 

,^ law is subject to taxation cannot be less than twice the value of the real 

estate. Upon this all recent writers agree." 

Personal property which " under the law is subject to taxa- 
I tion," but which escapes, is tax-dodgers' property. As twice the 

ji value of the real estate of Boston would be 11,240,000,000 and 

the assessors tax only 8202,000,000 of personal property, it fol- 
^ lows that this committee's estimate, with which they say "all 

3 recent writers agree," of the property on which the owners dodge 

■? taxation exceeds one thousand millions. 

'j[ Mr. Robert Giffen is quoted as stating that of the wealth of 

Great Britain only 17 per cent, is in land value, which estimate 
applied to Boston would justify this committee. 

The Comptroller of the State of New York, in his last report, 
stated as his deliberate opinion : — 

"It is therefore an astounding fact that over $2,500,000,000 of per- 
sonal property within the State unjustly escapes taxation." 

Mr. Qua last year, in his address in favor of compelling foreign 
corporations to disclose their stockholders, detailed the stock cap- 
ital of a few railroads known as Boston roads which amounted at 
par to 828 millions, a sum exceeding the total valuation of Boston, 
real and personal. 

Without multiplying authorities, then, until disputed, we will, 
to be safe, place the estimate at half what others do, and say we 
ought to reach and tax 8500,000,000 more property in Boston. 

It is property which the assessors would tax if the friends of 
equal taxation could prevail in making the laws efficient. 

No man who knows the facility with which we reach the prop- 
erty of a poor debtor when we seek the whole of it for a j^rivate 
debt, can say with candor that it is even difficult to ascertain the 
property of the rich man, when we seek only one per cent, of it 
lor a public and patriotic debt no less honest. 
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It is purely a question whether the influence of wealth — and 
by this we do not refer to corrupt persuasions — is so potent that 
salutary measures can always be stifled at their inception. The 
friends of the tax-dodger do their utmost to prevent the passage 
of any law to reach him, and on their success rush hot foot to the 
newspapers to declare to the world that it is futile to attempt 
to tax him, "because the taxation of personal property is a fail- 
ure." 

If this escaping ^ye hundred millions had been taxed, it would 
have reduced the Boston tax rate to $8.27 per thousand last year; 
or, if the money is needed, it would add at last year's rate of 813.80 
per thousand the sum of 86,650,000 to the city revenue per 
annum. 

Not all the wealthy, by any means, desire to dodge their taxes. 
They are no less honest and patriotic as a class than the average 
of mankind. If all could be brought in, the tax would be so light 
they would easily carry it ; and we doubt not a majority would 
hail with pleasure the chance to meet their honest obligations to 
the government by aid of which they hold their wealth. 

But the irrepressible conflict between the friends and foes qf 
equal taxation is old as history ; and its flame now begins to kindle 
in Boston, fanned to life, by recent breezes, from the dead embers 
of our colonial centuries. 

It is a war wherein, in comparatively modern times, two kings 
have lost their heads and a third his throne, and in which the two 
most important revolutions of recent times have been fought. 
And it seems as if it was the special providence of God that led 
from England to the settlement of our colonial wilderness the 
men who under Charles had felt the sting of oppression in govern- 
ment exactions, in order that the formative hands that moulded 
this galaxy of states should fix their early thought in favor of 
equal taxation and frame their constitutions as bulwarks against 
the particular form of tyranny from which they had suffered. 

He who listened at the state house this winter before the Com- 
mittee on Cities to the ingenious pleas — the denials that the 
forced and unequal exactions for public revenue there proposed 
were to be called taxes — and who watched the writhings of 
those who spent week after week in showing how to get around 
our constitution for the purpose of confiscating the property of 
land-owners to build public streets with it, and of laying a new 
and unequal tax on the West End Company, to be extorted indi- 
rectly from their passengers in order that the men who ride in 
horse-cars may be made to bear the taxes of the men who ride in 
carriages, could hardly refrain from thinking of those who made 
that constitution and of whom Burke said : — 

" Their love of liberty, as with you, fixed and attached on this specific 
point of taxing. Liberty might be safe or might be endangered in 
twenty other particulars without their being much pleased or alarmed. 
Here they felt its pulse ; and, as they found that beat, they thought 
themselves sick or well." 
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Incidence of Taxes under the Puritan System. 

Their tax system was at once the most perfect and the most 
democratic which the world has seen. They assessed all men in 
proportion to their respective abilities, measured by the fair cash 
value of their properties. 

The effect of this was, we think, that the tax was borne by the 
men who stood in the lists to pay them, and they did not fall 
indirectly on anybody else. Firsts the tax on that part of the 
value of real estate which represented the land was always borne 
by the owner. The proof will appear by an illustration. 

Brown owns a lot in State Street worth $100,000, Smith one 
just like it in Brighton worth $1,000. Why do they bear these 
prices? Simply because Brown's lot will rent for $6,000, and 
Smith's for only $60. But why do they so rent ? Because there 
is a business difference of $6,000 less $60 — that is, $6,940 — in the 
value of the use of the one site over the other. Lay now a tax 
of one per cent., and see who bears it. It is $1,000 on Brown's 
site, $10 on Smith's. If these landlords can make their tenants 
bear them. Brown's tenant must pay the former rent plus this 
tax, — that is, $7,000, — and Smith's $70. Now the difference be- 
tween these rents is $6,980. But we have seen that the business 
difference between the sites is only $5,940, and that is not in- 
creased by the tax. Brown's tenant, then, if he stays, must pay 
$990 in rent, at least, more than the lot is worth. He will not 
do it, but will move to Devonshire Street ; and, prices rising there, 
some one there will move to a cheaper street, and the movement 
will extend to Brighton and beyond, before the landlord can 
make his tenant pay his tax by increased rent. Therefore, land- 
lords must bear their own land tax. 

Second, a tax on that part of the real estate represented by the 
buildings seems to be borne by the owner if personal property is 
taxed, by the occupant if it escapes. For, if the tenant is 
charged the landlord's tax in the rent bill, he must pay it, unless he 
can get a personal property capitalist to invest in a building to 
compete for the tenant's rent. If this capitalist is already 
exempt, he will not put his money into a building unless the 
tenant will assume the tax he was before free from. Hence, if 
personal property is exempt, the occupant must bear the taxes 
on the building he occupies. But, if personal property is taxed, 
the owner of a building must bear the tax upon it ; for, other- 
wise, the holders of taxed personal property will put their capi- 
tal into buildings to get the same exemption that the owner has, 
and will compete till the owner must bear the building tax. 

Hence, under the system of our fathers, — the system of equal 
taxation, — the owner of real estate paid the taxes on it, and 
could not charge any of it to the poor tenant in his rent bill. 

How was it with business property personal and real, and 
labor? Assume a community of A, the farmer raising wheat; 
B, the weaver making cloth ; and C, the miner mining gold for 
dollars ; and that D, E, and F, are their laborers without prop- 
erty. Let the bushel of wheat, the yard of cloth, and the gold 
dollar of 23.22 grains and the day's work be of equal value. 
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Lay now a tax on all the property, as our fathers did, amounting 
to ten cents on each bushel, yard, and dollar, — who will bear 
it, and will the laborers bear' any of it ? 

A must either bear it or charge $1.10 for his bushel of wheat. 
But, if he charges that, he will get 25^ grains of gold for it ; and, as 
the miner can raise the bushel himself as cheaply as he can mine 
23.22 grains, he will no longer produce gold, but raise wheat, and 
the dearth of gold, combined with the surplus of wheat, will soon 
reduce the wheat price to $1.00. So if either A, B, or C attempt 
to charge more for their commodities by reason of the tax, when 
all are taxed, the others will enter his field and prevent. 

But can A, B, and C compel D, E, and F to work for 90 cents 
because the former are taxed ? Not so. For the wage of the 
laborer is a share of the product, more or less according to the 
competition of laborers. C, the miner, was able to bring down 
the price of wheat because he could divert his capital into pro- 
ducing wheat. But he cannot with his capital produce a laborer. 
It does not seem, then, that the tax on capital can be shifted to 
labor or change the price of it, when all property is taxed. If 
these premises are correct, it follows that under equal taxation — 
that is, the taxation of all property equally — there can be no 
indirect or crooked taxation, — no tax* either through rent or 
other consumption on the men whose names are not down in the 
assessors' list for a tax ; and the tax that falls on the poor tax- 
payer will be proportioned to his means, because exactly propor- 
tioned to his possessions. Capital must coact with labor to 
produce, or itself be consumed by taxation ; and the tax, under 
the Puritan system, comes from the share of the product which 
accrues to the taxed capital. 

But the burden is so universally distributed that it is easy for 
capital. The reduction of the Boston tax rate from $13.30 to 
$8.27, which would result if the five hundred escaping millions 
were taxed, is an illustration. 

This system, however, spares not the tax-dodger. There is no 
more room for him in it, when properly administered, than the 
sinner has in the Golden Rule. 

Partial Taxation. 

Let us turn now to the system of partial taxation adapted to 
the tax-dodger's needs. 

His first great hope is, of course, to get taxation limited to 
tangible property, real and personal, — for then his notes, stocks, 
and bonds known as credit property, the form of wealth peculiarly 
held by the rich, will escape, — or to real estate only. 

Let us glance again at our little community. Suppose, instead 
of laying the tax on the miner, farmer, and weaver, — all three, — 
we had laid it on the weaver only. It would have been 30 cents 
a yard on his cloth ; and the same cost which would give him 
a dollar if he mined or raised wheat would give him only 70 cents 
in weaving. He will no longer weave, but mine or farm until 
the price of his cloth goes up, so that he can make as much 
producing it as in mining. In short, the tax would raise the 
price of cloth to $1.30. 
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Who bears the tax now? Plainly, the men who wear cloth. 
D, E, and F, the laborers, now pay taxes the same as the capi- 
talists, while they think they are only paying for their coats ; and 
the capitalists have become exempted to the extent of the taxes 
which these laborers thus pay. 

Partial taxation is the kind which picks men's pockets un- 
awares, the kind that keeps men poor without their knowing 
the reason. An English economist, Mr. John ^Wand of Birming- 
ham, has figured the rates paid by the laboring man in his rent 
bill there at one and three-fourths shillings out of every thirty of 
his pay, — about three weeks' labor per annum. This goes far to 
account for the condition described by a current quotation from 
John Morley : — 

" It is an awful fact — it is really not short of awful — that in this 
country [Great Britain], with all its wealth, all its vast resources, all its 
power, forty-five per cent. — that is to say, nearly one-half — of the 
persons who reach the age of sixty are or have been paupers." 

Partial taxation, in short, is the common method by which, in 
modem times, the privileged classes throw their burdens on the 
lower ones. It is to-day exacting more from our farmers in 
unjust taxes than (if their savings are the same as the Connecticut 
lablor commissioner figured those of the same class in his state 
to be) they can save for the support of their declining years. 

And partial taxation has been more efficient than any other 
cause to create that state of things in America, in which (accord- 
ing to Mr. Shearman) one person on the average out of every 
two hundred owns more property than the remaining one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine. 

But there would be one difficulty in the attempt to transfer the 
tax-dodger's burden to any one mobile industry, — shoemaking, 
for example. It is this : we can import shoes from other states, 
so that, if all taxes fell on the shoemakers, they could not raise 
their price. The result would be that capital would leave that 
employment, and there would be none of it to tax. The plan 
would not work. Some class of property must be taken, there- 
fore, which must be generally used and which cannot get away. 
Land and buildings answer this description, and have become the 
favorite objects of taxation with many. 

The Henry George School. 

There are two leading schools, — the first, which would lay all 
taxes on land and buildings ; the second, the Henry George men, 
who would tax land only by what they call the " single tax." 

As we have seen, if the latter could get all the taxes from the 
land, the land-owner would bear them. The laborer whose name 
is not in the tax lists would then be as well off as under our 
ancient Massachusetts system. But they cannot ; for the rent of 
land is not sufficient. His plan would therefore take all the land 
value. This would work a confiscation of all property in land, 
which amounted in Massachusetts in 1887 to probably $550,- 
000,000 apart from improvements. It is said this would be a 
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great relief to tax-payers, and we cannot successfully controvert 
the position. So it would be to seize upon and apply to payment 
of the taxes four hundred millions of savings-bank deposits. 

If land has any value not belonging to its owner, that value 
belongs to society, and society may dispose of it. Henry George 
recognizes this by proposing to take it for society by taxation. 
And, as society has from time immemorial invited individuals to 
invest their earnings in land under the most solemn guarantees 
of protection, it will never seize that property for public purposes 
without compensation, unless the tenets of Robin Hood are to 
become statecraft. If the owner of land is compensated, nothing 
is gained for taxation. 

The poor follower of Henry George therefore pursues an ignis 
fatuus. He never paid a dime of taxes under the Puritan system, 
but fancies his poverty will vanish if he can only transfer the 
taxes from the wealthy holder of chattel property to the land- 
owner. He fancies there are millions for him if he can only 
make the Astors pay the taxes instead of the Vanderbilts. 

He therefore becomes an ally of those friends of the tax- 
dodger who are striving to shift all taxes to land and buildings, 
unconscious that he is tying a stone about his own neck by- 
throwing the entire tax on his lodging into his own rent bill. 
He is an efficient ally, because he can lull the poor, who would 
otherwise demand redress of the wrongs they suffer from unequal 
taxation, by the promise of an impossible Utopia. 

The friend of the tax-dodger in his essays recognizes this 
valuable adjutant with non-committal praise, glad to utilize the 
rapacious dream of land seizure to aid his own schemes. When 
the Georgian gets the taxes onto land and buildings, if he ever 
does, his success will end, — at least, for our day. 

Transfer of Taxes to Land and Buildings. 

To shift all taxes to land and buildings is also a confiscation of 
land ; for the tax shifted to the value of the land must be borne 
by its owner, and will depreciate its value. Much has already 
been confiscated by suffering five hundred millions in notes, 
stocks, and bonds to escape in Boston ; but the consummation of 
the scheme would appropriate about 8110,000,000 more in Massa- 
chusetts on the basis of the valuation of 1887. It would indeed 
compensate partly those who hold real estate to rent, by enabling 
them to shift the taxes they have heretofore paid on their build- 
ings to the shoulders of their tenants. But that is merely an 
equal confiscation of the property of the tenants. 

The taxes in Massachusetts, other than those derived from real 
estate, were $14,860,000 in 1887. To shift these taxes to other 
shoulders is to extort an annuity of that sum unjustly from those 
who have already paid their share ; and this is equivalent, at five 
per cent., to a confiscation of almost three hundred millions. 

It is justly considered in Boston very reprehensible to confis- 
cate the property of a bondholder. When it was proposed to 
pay the government bonds in silver, the indignation of Boston 
went to excess, eveii though such payment complied with the 
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letter of the bond. And we mourn with them when it is proposed 
to pay their bonds in depreciated dollars. But when the bond- 
holder proposes to confiscate the property of our own citizens 
by the hundred millions, to enable him to dodge his own just 
debt to the state that protects him, he passes in triumph in our 
streets, with the garlands of an admiring public and the plaudits 
of the press. 

The campaign against equal taxation has been waged with 
peculiar success during the past ten years. A large portion of 
the press devotes itself to the abuse of our system ; and the aver- 
age citizen, imbibing the prejudice, refuses to study the subject, — 
almost as proud to be ignorant of the science of taxation as his 
ancestors were to comprehend it. The doctrine that every man 
should bear his share of the burden, that taxation should rest 
like an atmosphere on all property alike, and that one man 
should not be taxed to build up the business of another is rapidly 
giving place to the theory that states should be built up by 
attracting tax-dodgers, — the very essence of which is that the 
burdens of the privileged few shall be borne by the toiling 
masses. 

The existence of a thoroughly organized propaganda to secure 
the exemption of notes, stocks, and bonds is indicated by the 
fact that propositions for the purpose closely resembling each 
other appear in states remotely apart. And the Mephistophe- 
lian skill by which the greed of some and the sympathy of 
others are marshalled to help the schemes of exemption may 
safely be called artistic. 

Mortgage Exemption. 

The exemption of mortgages, for example, is always accom- 
plished by the original introduction of a measure which wears the 
specious face of relieving the borrower, but which is constructed 
on economic laws to pinch him and compel him to consent finally 
to the enjoyment of its fruition by the lender. And, generally, the 
law is, at first, so completely made in the interest of the borrower 
that the finishing touch which hamstrings him has to be added 
by a later legislature. 

Thus in Massachusetts the mortgage exemption law of 1881 
stoutly declares on its face that the mortgagor (borrower) shall be 
assessed only for the value of his land " after deducting the mort- 
gagee's interests therein " ; and, although in its tail, when it pro- 
vides that if the borrower pays the tax he may collect it back 
when he pays his debt, the proviso " unless the parties have other- 
wise agreed in writing " was added to enable the lender to force 
the borrower to assume the whole tax, yet still it was necessary, 
since the law commanded the assessment to the lender, to provide 
by chapter 175 of the acts of the next year that no injurious con- 
sequence should occur if the assessors disobeyed the law and did 
not assess the money-lender's interest to him. Substantially, in 
a similar way, the scheme was "perfected" later in Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Oregon. A leading member of the House of 
1881 has stated that the mortgage exemption bill was only carried 
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by the persistent lobbying of three influential trustees holding 
great sums in mortgages. It certainly would not have had the 
ffhost of a chance if members had not been deluded by the 
mse promise on its face, or if they could have read as prophets 
the statistics of its effect. But, when an iniquitous statute is once 
on the book, it is next to impossible to get it off, if it is backed by 
heavy financial interests. 

This law stands, although the borrower pays all the taxes he 
did before and one tax more ; namely, his share of the tax the 
lender gets rid of, and does not get a dime of reduction in his in- 
terest by reason of the law. We take the mortgage rate on all 
mortgages recorded in the state at times, and on the savings-bank 
mortgages every year, and know from these data that the mort- 
gage rate has not declined so fast since the exemption law as the 
rate realizable from other like securities not affected by any law, — 
not one quarter so fast as in the six years before the exemption, 
not so fast in Boston under the exemption as in New York with- 
out any change of law. The borrower would have got just as 
great a reduction of interest if the lender had continued to pay 
his taxes. 

The passage of this exemption was the first great victory of 
the partial taxationists. That, with the accompanying legislation 
necessitated by it, releases money-lenders from nearly two and 
three-quarters millions of taxes, which, under our former experi- 
ence, they would now pay every year, and of course burdens the 
industries of Massachusetts by a like amount. It would support 
nine legislatures in simultaneous session, and, capitalized, is equiv- 
alent to a gift to the money-lenders of the great city of Worces- 
ter, with all the assessed wealth of its people. 

This prodigious donation wrung from the people by their rep- 
resentatives has given good reason to the aristocratic classes to 
suppose themselves invincible at the state house. Their meas- 
ures of this year do not bear even the semblance of compliance 
. with the laws of equal taxation. 

Recent History of the Movement to reduce the Taxes 
ON Stocks and Bonds. 

This begins with the action of certain members of the Boston 
Executive Business Association who finally persuaded that body 
to adopt this astonishing vote : — 

" The time has arrived to consider and devise plans for the abolition 
of all taxation of personal property by local assessors." 

This is Delphic, indeed, for it may mean only that state asses- 
sors shall be appointed instead of local ones ; but we assume that 
it means what their committee recommended, — that is, to exempt 
personal property from assessors' taxation, but to leave it subject 
to the excise or corporation taxes now existing. 

That is to say, these gentlemen propose to get their own stocks 
of goods exempted, and with it to exempt the private bondholder, 
but to leave the taxes to stand on the funds of the widow and 
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orphan and workingman in the savings-bank, and to increase the 
taxes on the manufacturers of Massachusetts paid through the 
corporation tax, by shifting over to them and other holders of 
property the taxes which they and their bondholding allies get 
rid of. 

When the acts of 1881, exempting money-lenders, passed, they 
at once raised the Boston tax rate to the danger point ; and it is 
evident there was fear that the attention of that part of the mul- 
titude who never consider such questions would be attracted to 
the cause, and that demand for correction would follow. Finally, 
in 1884, heavy appropriations concurring, the tax rate rose to 
$17, exceeding, however, its former maximum of $15.80 only by 
reason of the exemption of money-lenders through the tax acts of 
1881, and the decision of the Supreme Judicial Court allowing 
holders of railroad bonds to be exempted to the extent of their 
own debts. 

This would not answer. The legislature must take its choice 
between taxing the money-lenders or putting on a tax limit. Of 
course, they preferred to scrimp the streets and the schools rather 
than the money-lenders; and the right of self-government was 
taken away from Boston in the matter of taxation. We do not 
complain at the tax limit. No man who has watched aldermen 
struggling at a midnight session to get the gift of long n\onop- 
olies established before the news could reach the people for a 
protest in the morning, or heard them urging in one committee 
the exemption of municipal bonds which would make a pocket 
for the money of those who seek to dodge their taxes, and 
in another striving to turn back the fingers on the dial plate 
of the century, and return in effect to the toll roads our fathers 
abolished, because, as they alleged, Boston ought not to be taxed 
to furnish roads on which people of adjoining towns can. ride 
into and out of the city, — can say that men ready to carry into 
effect these ideas have too little power. 

This tax limit is a hard and fast bar. The public need de- 
mands money, and the hard question is how to get it without 
making the tax-dodgers who hold the five hundred untaxed mill- 
ions contribute anything. The evidence points to a grand and 
long- planned raid upon our tax laws this winter. The Demo- 
cratic party was made last year to pass this resolution: — 

"We believe the time has come when cities and towns should be 
intrusted with larger powers of home rule in matters of taxation and 
municipal administration, and we commend to the coming legislature 
the expediency of authorizing cities and towns under proper conditions 
to exercise those wider functions which municipalities in other states 
have found desirable, to exact compensation from corporations enjoying 
public functions when this can be done without injustice to vested rights 
or detriment to the public interest." 

Here were many birds killed with one stone. First, the 
Nationalists were given a Delphic approval, for which they paid 
with many votes, coupled with a scheme to cut loose Boston 
from the state, and permit her to establish a tax system like 
that of Philadelphia — the Mecca of the tax-dodger, where the 
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city exempts his notes, stocks, and bonds. The gentlemen who 
are in the Democratic party to control the recalcitrant masses, 
and marshal them to take upon their backs the burden of the 
millionaires by an increase of their rent bills, may very readily 
combine in establishing a municipal gas plant like that of Philar 
delphia, where the city exacts of the public $1.50 per thousand 
for gas not worth ninety cents, and thereby pays for all the city 
lighting and puts a half million into the treasury, — all at the ex- 
pense of the gas consumer, who pays taxes not in proportion to 
his abilities but in proportion as he uses gas, the burden of the 
rich man falling on the evening factory and the sick-bed. But 
we surmise that the Nationalist will not consent to the terms. 

The tax system of Philadelphia is an excrescence on the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, not authorized, so far as we know, but tol- 
erated. By it the city lays no taxes on notes, stocks, or bonds, 
or other personal property, with slight exceptions ; although the 
state taxes them and mortgages, too, in that city, for state pur- 
poses. That it was contemplated to make a like excrescence of 
the Boston tax system, and that this was the meaning of the 
resolution, is indicated by a statement before the Tax Committee 
that the Boston law department had been inquired of as to 
whether under our constitution a separate tax system could be 
had for this city. The negative reply will probably sink that 
scheme beyond resurrection. 

The third phase of this resolution comprehends the method 
now being pushed at the state house of saving the wealthy tax- 
payers by taxing those companies which now use the streets of 
Boston — especially the West End Company — a tax which, of 
course, falls sooner or later upon those who ride in horse-cars or 
use gas or other commodity furnished by these companies. The 
holders of notes and bonds may be exempted directly, or equally 
well by throwing over their taxes upon the patrons of these com- 
panies, generally of the poorer classes. 

This scheme, though adopted by other cities which are under 
the control of wealth, is up to this moment alien to Massachusetts. 

The mayor of Boston, to whose honor it may be stated that he 
sincerely believes in exempting notes and bonds (to which per- 
haps his nomination and consequent election may be due), and 
never cloaks his opinions, nor pursues the sinuous courses and 
sinful arts to compass his purpose which are common to some 
advocates of this theory, finding this policy laid down in the plat- 
form, set out with Democratic loyalty to execute it. These ex- 
tracts from his inaugural have a world of meaning : — 

" Another instance is found in our system of taxation, which, created 
and limited by general state laws, is wholly ib adequate to the needs of 
the city of Boston, however suited it may be to those of the smaller 
country towns. If the city had the power to raise its taxes (at least for 
municipal purposes) in such maiiner as it saw fit, it would undoubtedly 
adopt a radically diSfferent system from that which the legislature might 
properly determine to be the best for the smaller towns. It would cer- 
tainly, for instance, be profitable for the city of Boston to have the right 
to levy its taxes to a less extent on credits and other forms of personal 
property than is possible to-day." 
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What is this but an open avowal that the Philadelphia system 
is contemplated, and for the purpose of exempting notes, bonds, 
and chattels ? He afterwards proceeds to say : — 

"The entire cost of building new streets should be borne by the 
abutters, who are the persons principally benefited, and not, as at 
present, by the city." 

Here is the scheme, not of assessing the abutters for the benefits 
they receive, as we now do, but of building the whole street for 
the common use of everybody — a public work, if there ever was 
one — at their expense. 

The Committee on Cities evidently prefer to follow the mayor's 
inaugural rather than the governor's, and have reported this 
scheme, which will be referred to later. 

In another part of his inaugural, the mayor laments the method 
of granting franchises in Boston streets to private corporations, 
and adds : — 

"A proper regard for the public interests requires that a change 
should be made from a system that deprives the municipality of the 
large revenue it might obtain from the use of its streets." 

This refers, of course, to the taxation of the West End Com- 
pany, as to which the same committee follows the mayor. One 
further comment of the mayor is of importance in the matter 
of taxation: — 

" We should very likely prefer to raise some portion of the $2,600,000, 
or thereabouts, now collected from personal property, by a tax on legacies 
and successions." 

Now the tax on legacies and successions comes out of real 
property as much as out of personal ; and this clause is valuable 
as an admission that a tax of this nature is intended to be used 
by the advocates of the exemption of notes, bonds, and chattels 
as an excuse for their relief, not for the relief of the general pub- 
lic. They are willing we should take a small fee out of what 
they leave their second cousins, which they have forgotten to 
hand over during their lifetime, if we will exempt them so long 
as they do live. 

But we are glad to record that these doctrines do not seem to 
be adopted very widely as democratic outside of Boston. If the 
true inwardness of that clause in the platform comes to be under- 
stood, — and it shall be repeated, — we believe there will be far 
fewer Democrats than there were. The day is gone when even 
the esprit de corps of the Democracy can compel their laboring 
classes tamely to submit to have the rich man's taxes forced into 
their rent bills for payment by the process of exempting credits. 
There are too many halls like the Wells Memorial to permit that 
party to do this and flourish. 

Governor Russell substantially refuses to commit himself on the 
subject. He approves the one phase of selling future franchises; 
but, on the other hand, to his credit, he recommends a plan pre- 
viously suggested in the literature of the Equal Taxation League, 
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that the state should assume part of the general expenses of the 
schools, in order that the tax-dodging retreats may be held to 
more liberal contributions. 

And in strong contrast are the noble words of Governor Patti- 
son of Pennsylvania, elected as a Democrat in a strong Republican 
state, burdened with the escape of personal property from taxa- 
tion, of which he said to the legislature of 1887 : — 

*' Such unjust discriminatiou is working untold evil to our people, is 
oppressing the poor, is exempting the rich, is day by day establishing 
unfortunate social distinctions that are foreign to our principles of gov- 
ernment, destructive of the happiness and energies of men, and blasting 
the hopes that we have all prayerfully entertained of our country becom- 
ing the home of a contented and happy people." 

He has this year reiterated this to the legislature with no less 
earnestness. 

Not much less emphatic was the comment of Governor Hill of 
New York as to tax-dodging, which is probably the secret cause 
of much of the general abuse heaped on him by certain New York 
newspapers. 

One method of those who seek the enactment of measures icfr 
unequal taxation is to secure a scattering reference to numerous 
committees of the legislature, trusting that some one of their 
schemes will j)lea8e somebody, and happy if they can get in one a 
year. The science of taxation is so abstruse that, in the multi- 
tude of other questions referred to committees raised to consider 
other subjects, their members cannot possibly become experts in 
it to the extent that the members of the Committee on Taxation 
do who give months to the study. 

They have not even time to read treatises upon the subject, 
but their opinions are tinged by what strikes their eyes in the 
morning paper, which is almost always in favor of the credit ex- 
emptionist ; for, as the wealthy reap immense profits by vicious 
tax laws and have plenty of leisure, they have scores of able 
writers at all times filling the press with plausible articles in their 
interest, while the other side is rarely stated. . 

How much members may be influenced by this is illustrated by 
the fact, which would be deemed inconceivable if not before our 
eyes, that intelligent and conscientious men are made to believe 
that the prosperity of Boston depends upon permitting her un- 
scrupulous class to cheat the government, and that grass would 
grow in her streets if rich men were made to pay their honest 
debts as poor men are. 

The credit exemptionist well knows, therefore, that, if he can 
get his propositions referred to a half-dozen committees, the forty 
or fifty members composing them cannot become tax experts with 
the chance they have, and he will get many able men committed 
to measures which are totally unfit for enactment. 
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The Boston Tax Commission. 

Finally, as a powerful lever to influence legislation, the report 
of a commission on taxation, which has lucubrated on the sub- 
ject during almost two years, comes into the arena of debate, 
timed to the moment when discussion on these subjects has 
ceased in committees, so that it cannot be adversely examined 
and when it is too late thoroughly to review their conclusions 
before action of the General, Court. 

The gravity of the crisis demands for it a brief examination. 

We think a tax commission charged with the duty of in- 
forming a great city how its taxes ought to be laid ought not to 
be made up from the advocates of one particular scheme, espe- 
cially a scheme which has nowhere in this country, not even in 
Philadelphia, found favor enough to secure its adoption. It 
ought to be made up either of men without bias or of men repre- 
senting the leading theories, that the public might see both sides. 

Hence when we heard that the late mayor had made up this 
commission with three gentlemen who had in their published 
sayings declared themselves in favor of the exemption of notes, 
stocks, and bonds, — the peculiar property of the wealthy, — and 
so hostile to our old Massachusetts system under which we have 
achieved our prosperity, we confess that we did not expect much 
from them — excellent gentlemen as they are — ^cept a recapitu- 
lation of their well-known arguments in favor of their plan. 

To our mind, a Boston tax commission without Thomas Hills, 
who has for twenty-five years been city assessor and generally 
chief, is like the play of " Hamlet " with Hamlet left out. If he 
declined the service, it ought to have been pressed upon him as a 
public necessity. 

The bias of one of the commissioners (Mr. Lane) may, unless 
he has changed his views, be inferred from the following report 
— the accuracy of which we have never heard disputed — made 
by a sympathetic newspaper — the Transcript^ we believe — of 
his remarks at the Vendome banquet two years ago : — 

" It is said that the difficulty is that there are a great many men in 
the Commonwealth who are tax-dodgers, and don't pay their legitimate 
and proper taxes. They are very wealthy men, — very wicked men it 
may De,-r- all of which in my judgment, gentlemen, is downright trash 
and nonsense. I don't wish to be personal in these remarks. 1 know it 
is an unpleasant theme, but I should almost venture to say there was 
not a gentleman in this hall who was not a tax-dodger. We may make 
iaces at other men and call them tax-dodgers ; but how foolish we are 1 
These gentlemen who do not pay a legal tax on their large estates are 
the foremost men in the community, men at the head of great moneyed 
institutions, men in whom we believe, men who pay great taxes upon 
real estate, and whose charities, whose benefactions, are scattered all 
over the Commonwealth, and whose gifts extend across the continent 
and bless other lands. It is the supremest folly in the world to de- 
nounce such men because they are not ready and willing to pay a legal 
tax. They are not willing to pay taxes, it may be, upon thousands of 
shares in a line of railroad, every rail and every sleeper of which is 
in the custody of some other state, and taxed in that commonwealth. 
They are not willing to pay taxes on manufacturing property in New 
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Hampshire, where every spindle aod every loom is taxed where it 
stands. They are ready to pa^ taxes fairly and reason^ibly and justly, 
but to do more than that they are not willing, and they know how 
to protect themselves against oppressive taxation/' 

We understand the sentiment was received with cheers. This 
bias in the minds of many qualifies a man, who has ability also, 
to sit on a Boston tax commission. 

These gentlemen, we believe, are sincere. They have long 
belonged to a school of taxation which is represented in their 
report. But, in weighing their opinions, which are offered to 
guide us on this greatest of public questions, we must make our 
allowances for that infirmity of bias which is peculiar to the best 
of us, and take into account, in judging their argument, the 
school to which they belong. 

Double Taxation. 

The essential drift of their reasoning is against what they are 
pleased to call " double taxation," by which, in the matter of a 
note, they refer to taxation of the note when the property of the 
man who gave the note is also taxed. They do not exactly say 
whether they would let off the man who holds the note or him 
who gave it, but the inference is clear enough that they would 
release the man who holds the note from taxes; for they com- 
pare the note to a trunk check, and say, "Would not a*tax on a 
trunk check be absurd ? " And the chairman of the commission 
has previously (Boston Herald^ March 1, 1885) defined his posi- 
tion thus : — 

"We should abolish all this double taxation. Our tax would then 
fall on real estate, and actual tangible personal property within the 
state." 

We assume, then, that the commissioners desire the exemption 
of notes. And why ? 

Because, as they say, through a multitude of illustrations, the 
property is not doubled when the note is given. Grant that ; but 
do you say, gentlemen, that the man who has the note which you 
propose to exempt has not a property equal, if the maker is solv- 
ent, to its face value in gold ? 

If you answer that he has, why not tax him ? 

If you answer nay, then we can easily come to a compromise. 
Assign to the state the note, and we will remit the taxes. He, 
then, having paid what you say is nothing, will not have been 
taxed. 

Suppose the note-maker has no property, but is honest, so that 
he will apply his wages to its payment. Is not the note worth its 
face in gold ? And would you let off the man who has the note 
to tax through rent him who has no property? Would you tax 
the unsecured note and let off the note secured by the property 
of its maker ? 

You but follow the advocates of credit exemption who have 
from the beginning muddled this question by confusing property 
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as defined by law for tax purposes and property that is tangible, 
consumable, or usable for human wants. 

The law justly defines a note — not the paper and ink, but the 
title it represents — to be property for purposes of taxation, be- 
cause it produces to its holder a principal or revenue which he 
can consume. 

Whether the law should define the tangible property of a man 
who is in debt for it to be property for purposes of taxation is 
another question, the merits of which you do not touch upon, 
since you do not propose to exempt it. 

It is the question of whether the note should be taxed which 
you are arguing, therefore, and not the question whether both 
the note and the tangible property should be taxed ; and so you 
merely confuse it when you talk about double taxation. 

It is none of the business of the man who holds the note 
whether the man who gave it is taxed or not, and vice versa ; for 
these are questions between the state and the tax-payers. It is 
therefore irrelevant to argue that, because the man who holds the 
property for which the note is given is taxed, the other man who 
holds the note should be let off. 

You dwell upon this topic, and think you are touching the 
question when you say : — 

" Let the experimenter take a ten-dollar gold piece in his left hand. 
Let hina write an I. O. U. for ten dollars, and hold it in his right hand. 
Then exchange the two. Are you ten dollars richer by this process ? " 

Who ever said the man was richer ? Tou do not seem to agree 
with George M. Stearns that it is hard to fight when no man 
opposes, but you have for years continued the action on this line 
without a visible adversary. The question you argue when you 
say the note should be exempted is not whether there is a 
doubled property, but whether the man who holds by means of 
his note the title to the gold eagle, or its equivalent, should go 
free of tax. 

Let us consider the question by an illustration which, though 
old, we cannot improve upon to convey the idea. Suppose Nan- 
tucket, worth three millions, to be owned by fifty proprietors, 
who employ five hundred workmen. Who owe the taxes, which 
are thirty thousand dollars? Plainly, the proprietors. Now 
assume that the proprietors feel rich enough to retire, and sell 
the island to the workmen for their notes and mortgages. Who 
now owe the taxes ? Have the men who hold the notes impover- 
ished themselves by this transaction which they voluntarily en- 
tered into? Are they who enjoy the fruits of the island through 
their notes become beggars, who, having nothing, ought not to be 
taxed ? 

We insist that it is always the man with the note who ought 
to be taxed first of all. 

Our fathers taxed both the notes and the land, and so made 
each party pay half the taxes. Was not that too liberal to the 
note-holders ? 

And yet it was the same declamation, that the giving of the 
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notes did not double the value of the property to six millions, by 
which the money-lender in 1881 led multitudes of obtuse men, 
who could grasp that, but could not see beyond, to go with him 
and throw the taxes of the men with notes, who without any ques- 
tion did owe them, over upon the rest of the community, thereby 
increasing the taxes of the note-givers, who, if anybody, ought to 
have been excused. It seemed an ample cure, m their eyes, to 
let the wrong man off and increase the only hardship that existed 
before by majting the borrower bear his share of the taxes the 
lender got rid of. Their skill was that of the surgeon who cuts 
off the wrong leg. 

The commissioners say : — 

" There is, however, one class of persons who study the subject as a 
matter of pure reason, and who are less likely to be influenced by preju- 
dice or selfish motives. These persons are the teachers in our univer- 
sities and students of political economy, who give their lives to the 
pursuit of knowledge." 

We had the same idea when we presented the petition to the 
General Court of the president of one of our Massachusetts col- 
leges of the highest rank and the professors of political economy 
in two others for a repeal of the mortgage exemption. 

It must be remembered that it is not strictly property that is 
taxed, but men, and that men's taxes are measured by their 
property, as a gauge of their abilities. So, if you tax the trunk 
check, you do not tax the brass tag, but the man who has it ; and 
you are quite as likely to hit the owner of the trunk as if you 
taxed the baggage-master. 

It is outside the question (which is whether the man who has 
a note ought to be taxed) but would it not be more candid to 
state the true reasons why our fathers defined mortgaged land 
and the chattels of men in debt to be property for purposes of 
taxation and taxed them, instead of insinuating that those illus- 
trious men who for two hundred and fifty years controlled the 
legislation of Massachusetts did not know the difference between 
a trunk and a trunk check ? 

These seem to be some of those reasons. 

First, it was deemed to be a matter of state necessity to tax 
land to be certain of a reveuue. If the Nantucket workmen were 
let off after the sale to them, and the proprietors should move to 
New York, there would be nobody to pay the taxes. 

Second, if the holders of land and personal property were 
allowed offsets of their debts, — that is, were allowed to have the 
amount of those debts deducted from the amount on which they 
were to be taxed, — great frauds would be practised on the state 
by the creation of fictitious debts to foreigners. The same frauds 
would occur here as in New York City, where an assessment of 
1,650 millions of personal property in 1890 was sworn off down 
to 240 millions, and Mr. Jay Gould, whose property is substan- 
tially all personal, was recently taxed, according to a New York 
paper, on only $50,000 above his realty. It has been decided 
by the New York Court of Appeals that, if a man there has a 
personal estate worth, say, $100,000, he may on the day bejcore 
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tax day run in debt for $100,000 worth of United States bonds, 
and, being exempt on them, offset his debt against his goods and 
escape tax free, even though it is done to " circumvent " the tax 
laws. (88 N.Y. 144.) 

Third, if we consider who are the beneficiaries from taxation, 
which some think material, it may be fair to mention that it is to 
the benefit of the borrower to have credit property created, in 
order that he may hold property without paying for it till he is 
able, which necessitates courts to construe and enforce his con- 
tracts; also, that many taxes for public improvements benefit 
greatly the holder of the equity in land. We do not, however, 
adduce these points as argument. 

Fourth, the hardship of taxing a man who owes for tangible 
property is greatly mitigated by the fact that he can get a margin 
of profit between the income of the tangible property and the 
interest he pays generally sufficient, at least, to pay his tax. The 
reason is because capital invested in business in Europe has paid 
less profit than here, so it comes over here to be lent at less 
income as interest than can be got from the profits of tangible 
property in business here; and, as our lenders cannot charge 
more than the foreign lender is willing to lend for, our borrowers 
get the benefit of this. 

Interest and Income. 

The commissioners state this forcibly, as follows : — 

"Money can be borrowed. Broadly speaking, all the money in the 
world forms one mass, which is constantly readjusting itself to a common 
level. The supply in London and Amsterdam affects the value of money 
here, so that the returns upon invested capital are about the same here 
as abroad. The return on a safe bond now has become 3J per cent, to 
4^ per cent, instead of 6 per cent, to 7 A per cent., as it was a few years 
since. A tax of $15 on an income of 84o is an unreasonable burden." . 

Here is sense. They argue, and argue truly, that the money- 
lender has to bear his own tax, and allege its severity as a reason 
for his exemption. If we were adjusting taxes according to the 
income of the property taxed, this would be solid argument. 

But the difficulty in the way is that a scheme to tax property 
according to its income would make the state house a general 
clearing-house for all the business of the state. The holders of 
every kind of property would every year besiege the legislature 
for reduction, making as bad a showing as possible, in order to 
secure it. The money-lender certainly ought not to be let off 
when he gets some income, so long as we tax the farmer with 
winter-killed grass who gets none. 

Even if legislators were incorruptible, the property that pays 
best by reason of the smartness of its owners would generally, 
in such a scramble, be the most lightly taxed by reason of the 
same smartness. We have had far too much of this already 
through exemptions and modifications of the excise taxes. The 
owners of ships in the foreign trade go scot free, though the Bos- 
ton ships made a net profit last year of twenty-one per cent. 
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The joint stock insurance companies got the concession of a 
rebate on their bank stock through a weak sympathy just after 
the Boston fire, so they now pay about half the tax of ordinary 
business companies. They like it ; and so for two or three years 
past they have struggled desperately to get half the remainder 
off, although the leaaing company in the fight was one that had 
made fifteen per cent, net profit from the day it opened its doors, 
and the leading Hartford company was then making twenty- 
three per cent, per annum. 

To obviate all this, our fathers based the taxes on the value of 
men's possessions, satisfied that some self-regulating standard must 
be adopted, and that the value would, on the whole, adjust itself 
fairly to the income. But this argument of the commissioners, 
if admissible, goes solely to the point that the tax of the money- 
lenders ought to be reduced, and not to the point which they try 
to make, — that those lenders ought to go scot free. 

And this reduction is precisely what we are trying to accom- 
plish. If these commissioners and those who think with them 
will help reach the five hundred millions of tax-dodgers' property 
in Boston for taxation, which can easily be brought in, the 
money-lenders' tax would not be $15 out of 45, but only $8.27. 
Is that too high ? 

. Money being cheaper in London and Amsterdam than here, 
and as that supply " affects the value of money here, so that the 
returns upon invested capital are about the same here as 
abroad," it follows that there is what may be termed a natural 
interest rate for money in Massachusetts — that is, a rate which 
would be charged here if the foreign supply did not compete — 
which is higher than the actual rate current here created by this 
competing foreign capital. We shall assume that this actual 
rate (which is what our borrowers pay) is, at least, one and a 
half per cent, less than the natural rate. 

The exemption of Massachusetts money-lenders does not help 
the foreign lender any, who never did pay a Massachusetts tax. 
Hence such exemption will not lower the actual interest rate 
here, which the foreigner creates and the borrower pays, in the 
least, but only that imaginary natural rate which Massachusetts 
lenders would charge if free from competition. And hence the 
exemption of mortgages or notes will not have the least effect to 
reduce the only hardship of "double taxation," — namely, the 
hardship of the borrower, — but must only make it worse by com- 
pelling him to assume a new tax ; namely, his share of the tax 
the lender gets rid of. 

It is a mystery to some who read our fair-sounding statute of 
1881, with its false promise to the borrower, how it can happen 
that, when this law requires the lender to pay the tax on the 
share of the land value which his mortgage covers, and when he 
gets his own taxes off by the transaction, he can compel the bor- 
rower to assume that land tax by a covenant in the mortgage, 
without being obliged to make some concession in interest on 
that account. 

The explanation is simple. As our exemption of mortgage 
loans did not in the least help the London lender, who never 
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Eaid a Massachusetts tax before 1881, the moment our law said 
e should pay a land tax here if he should lend on mortgage 
here, it instantly followed that his charge for the use of money 
here would go up enough to meet the tax, unless our borrower 
would pay his own land tax as before. Hence our borrower, if 
borrowing abroad, must pay his tax on his mortgaged land and 
the current rate besides. And, because the foreigner exacted 
this, the home lender could also, and therefore did. For, as we 
have stated, except for the foreigner he would have exacted that 
natural rate of interest, one and a half per cent, higher. 

If the pain of our friends at " double taxation " had been more 
than skin-deep in 1881, they would have advocated the complete 
exemption of mortgaged land and the taxation of the mortgage ; 
for then, if the lender had attempted to force a tax on the bor- 
rower, the latter could have borrowed abroad. When we think 
of the average credit exemptionist, who for the sake of letting 
off the bondholder is strenuous, by shifting the taxes on notes 
and bonds over to land, to confiscate land in Massachusetts by 
the hundred millions which has been always fully taxed, and to 
lay a collateral inheritance tax, which is double taxation, pure 
and simple, we fancy his grief at " double taxation " resembles 
that of the bereaved husband, who inscribed on his wife's tomb- 
stone, 

" Tears cannot restore her, therefore I weep." 

We never happened to meet an advocate of exempting notes 
and bonds who, if he talked long enough, would not stand on 
both sides of the question whether the lender is able to make 
the borrower bear his taxes by increased interest charges. This 
commission seem to form no exception. They talk, as we have 
quoted, plainli^ showing that the lender has to bear the $15 tax, 
and claiming it to be an unreasonable burden. Then they argue 
against driving out those who live on the Back Bay, — by whom 
I understand them to mean the wealthy holders of notes and 
bonds, which could not well occur if those lenders did not bear 
the taxes on those notes and bonds. A man does not run from 
a tax he does not pay. 

But then they reverse their guns, and attack our taxation of 
municipal bonds on the plea that the cities and towns have to 
pay half per cent, more interest because we tax municipal bonds, 
which could not occur if the borrower did not bear the taxes. 

We wish they would stand on one stool or the other, and either 
drop the claim that we drive the bondholder out because he does 
pay his tax or the claim that the debtor has to pay more interest 
because he doesn't. 

Exemption of Municipal Bonds. 

How these gentlemen can state so clearly the effect of the 
foreign supply of money on interest rates, with the sequence we 
have quoted, — nay, afterwards declare 

" The holder of a 4 per cent, bond of the C, B. & Q. R.R., if he is taxed, 
pays the tax out of his own pocket because his being taxed is an acci- 
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dent ; . . . while London and Berlin, New York and Philadelphia, stand 
ready to lend the C, B. & Q. R.R. at 4 per cent., that railroad will not 
pay 5 J per cent to a citizen of Massachusetts who wants the extra 1 J 
per cent, because he may be taxed," 

when it is plain that the same rules apply to a municipal bond as 
to a railroad bond, we leave them to explain. 

Of course, a general exemption of municipal bonds in Massa- 
chusetts would not in the least benefit the cities and towns, for 
reasons already stated. The only capital which would be tempted 
into investment in them by such an exemption would be that 
which pajrs a Massachusetts tax, which the cities and towns would 
lose. If it had any effect, it would attract capital out of other 
taxed investments, which is needed there, to take the place of 
foreign capital in these bonds ; and how can the needed capital 
be got into Massachusetts on cheaper terms than by a low-rate 
municipal bond? 

We suppose the commissioners open up this subject, thinking 
they find support in the example or New York City which they 
cite. New York having in recent years exempted municipal 
bonds, which city has, the commissioners say, placed its recent 
loans at a half per cent, cheaper interest than Boston. Here 
is a table indicating the interest rate realizable from investment 
in a Boston four per cent, taxable bond of 1910 and a New York 
four per cent, of 1910 (which, we understand, is exempt) for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, according to our assessors' circular, with 
some figures for 1886 and 1887 of other bonds sold at the best 
rate we know of: — 

Interest Interest 

Boston taxable bond. New York exempt bond. 

1883 03.53 03.84 

1884 03.16 03.83 

1885 03.26 03.65 

1886 03.03 

1887 02.94 03.06 

The latter Boston loan is perhaps exceptional. Surely, Boston 
suffered nothing in these years in taxing municipal bonds. 

The reason why New York now places her bonds at lower 
rates than Boston, we conceive to have no relation to taxation. 
It is doubtless caused by the action of New York in forcing her 
savings-bank deposits into these securities and cheating the poor 
depositors thereby to help the cities. 

Her savings-banks cannot loan as ours do on personal security 
or to the municipalities of numerous states, but must invest sub- 
stantially all their funds in United States bonds, in bonds of 
states not defaulting within ten years (which pay less interest 
than municipal bonds), in mortgages (to a limited percentage), in 
New York municipal bonds, or in loans with these securities as 
collateral. This forces an immense amount of money into bonds 
of New York municipalities, of which, to the best of our informa- 
tion, the amount has increased little since 1880, while the sav- 
ings-bank assets have increased enormously, and are forced into 
these securities, cheapening their interest rates, of course, by the 
competition for them. Thus the assets of thirteen New York 
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City savings-banks, of which we have data, increased from fif- 
teen millions to sixty-one millions from 1880 to 1888 ; and the total 
assets of the New York savings-banks are now $654,000,000. . 

The operation of this law may be seen in the fact that, while 
the total indebtedness of the cities and towns of New York in- 
creased only from $208,589,798 in 1880 to $220,047,805 in 1890, 
the New York savings-bank investment in the debt of cities, 
towns, counties, and school districts, the great bulk of which was 
in the debt of cities and towns, increased frem $73,814,169 in 
1880 to $128,365,626 in 1890, thus taking all the increase of 
eleven millions and forcing out over forty-three millions more in 
those investments, to be replaced by savmgs-bank money. 

Another cause exists in the fact that the debt of New York 
increased less than 4 per cent, in the decade, while that of Boston 
went up over 20 per cent. 

That taxation did not cause this difference between the bonds 
of New York and Boston may be seen from the fact that it exists 
between the, Boston bonds and the old New York bonds, which 
still, as we understand, remain taxable. Thus the Financial 
Chronicle in January, 1888, quotes N.Y. 7's (still taxable) to sell 
at six-tenths per cent, cheaper interest than Boston 4j^'s. 

The commissioners say, — 

"One who lets a store on Washington Street can exact the tax in 
addition to the rent on both land and building from his tenant, who in 
turn collects it in the price of his goods." 

This is error. Both Mill and Ricardo say differently. The rule 
as we conceive it to be is stated on page . Of course, the 
general rule as to buildings as we state it is, if true, subject to 
modifying circumstances; but we insist that the rule represents 
the constant operative tendency. 

It is a favorite method of the credit exemptionist (though we 
do not impute this to the commission) to argue that indefinable 
persons, nobody knows who, pay the taxes, as the commission 
here state that thejr are borne by the buyers of goods. The 
inference generally is that the tax, wherever laid, will equitably 
diffuse itself, and so it may safely be taken off from notes and 
bonds. Very well, then, if so, for by the same reason all the 
taxes may equitably be put on the bondholder, and he have 
nothing to complain of. 

Foreign Stocks. 

The commissioners complain of the taxation here of stocks in 
foreign corporations and personal property used in other states, 
but owned here, as " double taxation." Of what possible conse- 
quence is it whether it is or not ? Double taxation, to be unjust 
because it is double, must at least be in the same jurisdiction. 

The notion that it is wrong to tax a man here for property 
that he owns in another state is founded upon the idea that taxa- 
tion is based upon the protection of property, with the inference 
that, if we do not protect the property, we have no right to tax 
the owner for it. The idea itself is false. The protection of 
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property is only one element in the justification of taxation. It 
IS not property in this case that we tax, but men, in proportion 
to their abilities; and their abilities are simply measured by 
their property. Men owe taxes to their own government of 
which they are subjects, if it does not cost a dollar to protect 
their properties. The Bostonian owes his taxes here, even if his 
property is in annuities secured to him by England. He owes 
them as a member of the society in which he lives, the advan- 
tages of which he enjoys, and the organization of which he is 
bound to maintain, even with his life if need be. 

Whatever may be said as to the equity of taxing the property 
of an absentee (which we need not here discuss), there can be no 
doubt upon the question that the obligation of our citizen to this 
government is not met by his payment of taxes to a foreign 
government. If a Boston man owns a share in a Nevada smelt- 
ing company, the claim of Nevada to an annuity out of it no 
more discharges his tax obligation to Boston than would the 
claim of a patentee, who owned patents covering his machinery, 
to a royalty on it. Either claim may diminish the profits he may 
receive; but what has either claim to do with his tax debt to 
Boston ? Certainly, it does not help pay it. 

The fact that the investor has put his money into the Nevada 
stock, which is taxable here, is proof that his income from it, 
even after this Nevada tax annuity is taken out, is at least equal 
to his income from a Massachusetts corporation ; and, if the latter 
ought to be taxed as a measure of his ability, the former ought 
also, even if we consider the question only on the basis of income. 
The exemption of a. Nevada share, especially when shown to be 
equal in income-producing power, after it has met Nevada taxes, 
to our own shares, would be a gross wrong to our own industries, 
which are all fully taxed. It would be a kind of protective tariff 
modelled to drive capital out of Massachusetts industries into 
Nevada. 

All tax-dodging Boston has recently been in a fever from fear 
that the exotic corporations domiciled here might no longer be 
permitted to cover up from the assessors the holdings of their 
members who want to cheat the government. The bill calling 
for lists of their shareholders required of these companies only 
the information we compel our own to give, and no man could 
invent against it any objection except such as arise from the fact 
that some of their members would be found out and held for 
what we have seen to be one of the fairest of taxes. It seems 
bad enough for anybody' to resist an unobjectionable measure to 
secure the enforcement of our own laws and make men pay their 
honest debts ; but the nadir was reached when, through the city 
government, Boston herself was made to plead for the trans- 
gressors with all the fervor of the fond mother who hides from 
the police her scapegrace son. When we remember that the 
surreptitious exemption that she prayed might be continued is 
not only a premium to induce the scapegrace to take his money 
away from her own industries, where it might benefit her other 
sons, but a means of enabling him to cheat his brothers by throw- 
ing his own burdens upon them, we read anew an old chapter of 
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feminine weakness, as, terrified by the threat of her tax-dodging 
son that he will run off to sea if interfered with, she clasps him 
to her bosom, forgetting the rest, and cries, — 

" I know not, I ask not, if guilt's in that heart : 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art." 

The only excuse for legally exempting the holder of the Nevada 
stock because he pays a tax in that state would be interstate 
comity ; but where can we find comity carried to such an extent 
that the payment of a Nevada creditor shall settle a Massachu- 
setts debt ? The bondholder does not let off the insolvent debtor 
of Nevada if he can find property here to seize upon, even if the 
courts of Nevada have assigned all the debtor's property to an 
assignee to pay all debts, his included, if he has attached it. He 
will not recognize comity nor do our laws compel him. 

But the comity that would donate a premium to a man in the 
way of exemption to induce him to take his money out of our 
industries and send it to Nevada, the comity that would give 
to a man, amply able to pay, the use as a dead-head of Boston 
streets, schools, parks, and other advantages, at the expense of 
his neighbors, is a comity, in which only a credit exemptionist 
can find equity. 

It is a comity which in the hour of our peril would have ex- 
cused Grant from our service, provided he would enlist under the 
crescent of the Sultan. 

We do not forget that all courts have decided that the share 
of stock is a different property from the tangible property of the 
corporation, which would preclude the idea of double taxation, 
nor the further fact that the companies, of which the stock is 
here, are often not taxed at all in their home states, nay, some- 
times even subsidized ; but we have not dwelt upon these points, 
because we desire to debate this question on the very ground 
that the commissioners select. 

Real estate has always been taxed on a different principle from 
personalty; but there seems to be much reason in the opinion 
(which these commissioners denounce as "monstrous") of the 
commissioners on the revision of the laws in 1834, that real 
estate abroad, held by our citizens, should be taxed to them as 
personalty here. 

The commissioners point out the incongruity in our laws under 
which, while we exempt the mortgage on real estate, we tax the 
mortgage on personalty. We insist with them that it is a scanda- 
lous discrimination. But they are not the men to complain about 
it ; for the credit exemptionist and his allies brought it about by 
the exemption of land mortgage notes, — a scheme which we have 
fought with unwavering consistency. And it is almost as unkind 
for the spokesman of men who accomplished that to attack our 
laws on this account, which, except for them, had been harmoni- 
ous, as it is for them to defeat every measure which is proposed 
to render our laws effective for the taxation of personal property, 
and then clamor for its exemption because some of it escapes. 
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The Corporation Tax. 

The commissioners further attempt to create dissatisfaction 
with our laws because we allow corporations to offset their debts 
against a portion of their taxable personal property by taxing 
them on the net value of their stock after deducting their real 
estate and machinery. So, for example, if a manufacturing com- 
pany should buy and have a large amount of material, giving its 
note for it, it would not be taxed on the material, because the 
valuation of its stock would not be increased by the possession of 
what personal property (except machinery) it has which it has 
not paid for. A private manufacturer or trader has not this ad- 
vantage. 

But, on the other hand, the latter has an advantage in that he 
is not nearly so thoroughly assessed as the corporation, because 
he is not compelled to make a sworn return. Positively no cor- 
porate stock escapes. Again, the business good will of the pri- 
vate person is not taxed, but the value of the good will and 
franchises of the corporation is ; for it enhances the value of the 
stock. Again, the corporation cannot commit fraud on the state 
as the individual could, if allowed offsets of debt; for a corpora- 
tion cannot create fictitious debts to cheat the state, nor invest 
temporarily in governments, nor run in debt for governments to 
offset its debt against actual property with any advantage, since 
neither operation would change the taxable value of its stock. 
Certainly, more taxes are exacted from the corporations than from 
individuals with the same property. 

Why, then, would it not be more candid for this commission to 
state both sides of this case, rather than point out the difference 
as a discrimination against individuals, with the result of creating 
prejudice thereby? 

The commissioners say : — 

" The effect of the entire exemption of personal property would be to 
raise the tax at first to 917.31 per thousand, as we have shown ; but the 
exemption of merchandise and other personal property would make this 
easy to bear. 

** The effect would be eventually to make the rate less than at present." 

The cheeriness of the last remark, coupled with nothing to 
sustain it except the bald statement that the establishment of a 
few large manufacturing establishments would so increase real 
estate values as to offset the loss of personal property, is worthy 
of Colonel Sellers. We have had an enormous increase in manu- 
facturing since Boston became a city, but the tax rate has almost 
quadrupled. And where are they going to get their manufac- 
tories under a system which, to let off bondholders, taxes fac- 
tories ? 

Why do they not prove their case by Philadelphia, which has 
tried substantially their system for a century, and where the tax 
rate, if the city should spend as much per capita as Boston, would 
reach |37 per thousand ? 

Besides, the commissioners have not got their figures right. 
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They have failed to drop the savings-bank tax and the corpora- 
tion tax, and have only counted off the personal propertjr taxed 
by assessors, to make their $17.31 rate. This would increase 
heavily the tax on the manufacturing companies, which they 
propose to get in, above the rates the present companies pay. 
For their rates go up according to the average of rates in the 
state. 

Transfer of All Taxes to Real Estate. 

We figured as accurately as we could the effect of putting all 
taxes, polls and all, upon real estate in Massachusetts in 1887, 
with these results : — 

Total taxes then on real estate, $20,351,775, V 57.79 per cent. 
Total taxes from other sources, $14,860,543, or 42.21 per cent. 
Aver,age tax rate laid by assessors, $15.06 per thousand. Assess- 
ing the total on real estate, apparent rate, $26.06. Since the tax 
on land values, independent of buildings, cannot be shifted by 
the land-owner to his tenant by increased rent bills, the excess of 
tax thrown over upon land must diminish its revenue, and there- 
fore its price. If we figure this diminution on the basis that land 
pays net six per cent., we shall find the confiscation of land by the 
change to be about $110,000,000. Tax rate increased by this 
depreciation to $27.29 per thousand. Increase in the rate, $12.23. 

It is difficult, for want of data, to give precise figures as to how 
the transfer of all taxes to real estate would affect manufacturing 
establishments. At best, we can only give illustrative figures, 
using statistics as far as we can, and guessing at data not given, 
the fairness of the guess being submitted to judgment. 

For this purpose, let us use the statistics of manufacture of 
metals and metallic goods. The difficulty arises largely from the 
fact that the value of hired real estate is not given. For this 
reason, the figures of the Census of 1875 are much better for 
illustrative purposes than those of 1885, because the latter brings 
in a great number of little concerns which would naturally hire 
rooms and power. Thus the number 768 in 1875 was increased 
to 2,732 in 1885, of which. 950 were not large enough to employ 
any wage-earners at all. 

In 1875 the 768 establishments had invested as capital, in 
round numbers, $22,000,000, of which $8,000,000 was in "build- 
ings." Waiving the question whether this included land and 
water power classed as real estate, we will assume that $3,500,000 
more in buildings was hired. We will assume this capital to be 
worth par. They employed 15,321 males, 1,273 females, and 359 
of both sexes under 15. Let us assume that the families sup- 
ported by the adults number 20,000 persons besides themselves, 
and that the children employed all belong to these families. 
We have an industrial population, in round numbers, of 37,000. 

Of these employees there would be at least one to each concern 
who, as a salaried person, or by reason of special skill, would own 
a home worth $5,000. Also, since not over 100 are corporations, 
there would be at least 650 men who devote themselves to this 
business as proprietors and not as employees, who would have 
still more valuable homes, to say nothing of those who are owners 
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as stockholders of the corporations, which own half the capital 
invested. 

On an average, six persons occupy a house. This would call 
for 6,883 houses of inferior grade for the workmen and families, 
which we may value at $1,800 each — 1300 to each person — and 
1,418 houses of a higher grade, which we may value at $5,000 
each on the average, these figures including land when owned by 
occupants. The real estate value for homes brought under the 
increased tax may then be placed at $17,680,000. We assume 
that these concerns are taxed when in private hands as favorably 
as the corporations, else they would assume the corporate form, 
the tax falling on the net capital invested. We may now esti- 
mate the effect "on this industry of the transfer of taxes to real 
estate, as follows : — 

Loss. — Increase of tax on realty in plant and hired 
buildiijga, $11,500,000 at $12.23 per 

thousand $140,645 

Same on realty, $17,680,000 in homes, . . 216,226 

$356,871 
Gain.— Exemption on $14,000,000 chattels at $15.06, $210,840 

Poll taxes, 31.942 $242,782- 

Net Loss, $114,089 

If it be said that we have not allowed for the exemption of the 
private notes and bonds owned by the proprietors, we reply that, 
so far as they are concerned, we are dealing only with the busi- 
ness of manufacturing, and are not bound to take into account 
their profits as money-lenders. If we allow to each of the 
workmen $200 in the savings-bank, their gain by its exemption 
would be only $15,321. 

And we have waived one great item on the loss side of the 
account. On the principles we have stated, under a system of 
taxing all personal property, the whole tax on rented houses 
falls on the owner. By the change to chattel exemption, the 
whole tax is transferred to the tenant. The whole tax is $27.29 
per thousand. But we have only counted as transferred the 
$12.23 per thousand of increase. On so much, therefore, of the 
realty value dealt with as consists in the rented buildings, we 
have heavily underestimated the loss accruing to the workmen 
and to the concerns themselves by such a change. 

The great liberality of our tax laws, as compared with the 
so-called Philadelphia system, to an embarrassed manufacturing 
corporation, is illustrated by a concern, which we have in mind, 
which has $100,000 worth of real estate and not over $25,000 
worth of machinery locally taxable. Its stock has depreciated 
because of debts till it is worth less than its real estate and 
machinery, and so pays no tax. The effect of shifting all taxes 
to realty, therefore, at the figures we have used, would simply 
be to increase its tax burden $847 a year (by the saving on 
$25,000 at $15.06and the loss on $100,000 at $12.23), besides sub- 
stantially doubling the tax on all the homes of its 250 workmen 
without the least countervailing advantage. 
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In the case of the farmers in Massachusetts, a similar calcula- 
tion of the effect of laying all taxes on real estate indicates a net 
annual loss to them of about two millions per annum. 

Effects of Tax Systems Compared. 

Our manufacturing companies have their capital invested in 
their plant, their stock manufactured and unmanufactured, and 
debts receivable. Thejr do not keep it in stocks- and bonds ; and, 
as our system of taxation on the value of their shares, after de- 
ducting real estate and machinery, results in the offset of their 
own debts payable against their goods, materials, and debts 
receivable, so that they pay taxes only on the balance, they are 
not taxed to any extent worth mention on notes. It follows, 
then, that the exemption of notes, stocks, and bonds, leaving 
tangible personal property still taxed — the scheme of this com- 
mission to cure " double taxation " — would, by increasing their 
tax rate, mean detriment to them almost unalloyed. If the ex- 
emption of all personal property, in which they would gain ex- 
emption on their machinery and stock, would, as we have seen, 
prove disastrous to the manufacturer, what shall be said of the 
chalice which this commission holds to his lips — this plan of let- 
ting off the holders of the great particular class of personal 
property which he does not hold, and throwing a large share of 
the burden of this generosity upon him ? 

Of such flavor is the salt which our friends, the commissioners, 
propose to deposit on the tail-feathers of the foreign manufactur- 
ing companies, to make them fly to Boston. 

Serene in their confidence of its efficacy, they refer to the levy 
of all taxes from real estate, and say : — 

" Supposing an establishment employing $1,000,000 of capital and 
500 men : which is worth most to the city of Boston, a tax on the mill- 
ion dollars or the incidental advantages ? 

" The tax would be $14,000, we will say. We insist on that, and lose 
the company." 

Then, without even hinting how either of their schemes will 
operate to save the company from taxation, they enter upon this 
rhapsody : — 

** Suppose we let them come : five hundred tenements are occupied. 
Supposing each man to receive $500 a year in wa^es : $250,000 is turned 
into the channels of trade by payments for provisions, groceries, cloth- 
ing, rent, deposits in savings-banks, etc. 

" The quick capital of the company is deposited in our banks or loaned 
to our people. Truckmen, 'longshoremen, expressmen, cab-drivers, and 
all the small tradesmen find additional employment." 

And now if these gentlemen, while in this fervor, would only 
execute this which they so graphically describe, and provide that, 
if the business of one man must be taxed to build up the busi- 
ness of another, if the community must be bled to make life 
pleasant for a privileged class who want to enjoy our parks, our 
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schools, and our municipal advantages without paj^ing for them, 
the experiment shall begin not with the millionaire who brings 
only himself and his "choreraan" and asks exemption for the 
capital which he uses to occupy the truckmen and 'longshoremen 
in Mexico, but with the shoemaker who comes here with his 
million and asks exemption on his factory and plant, and builds 
a village, promising to fulfil the beautiful dream of the commis- 
sioners, we fancy the friends of equal taxation, while they could 
not approve, would be tempted to damn with faint praise and 
withdraw to their camps to watch the result. 

The commissioners promise that, *' if the total levy should be 
laid on real estate," it, " in spite of the greater burden laid upon 
it, would increase more rapidly than in the past." 

But they do not tell us where we can look to confirm this. 
Certainly, Philadelphia does not show any such thing; for the 
value of its real estate is less than half per capita that of Boston, 
and an able economic writer there (Mr. Cochran) estimates it at 
not more than in Western cities of one-sixth its size, which illus- 
trates the land confiscation we have before referred to. And it 
is a city with almost no beautiful structures except its untaxed 
public buildings and bridges. 

Our friends, the commissioners, draw a gloomy picture of Mas- 
sachusetts avoided by capital " like a house guarded by a savage 
dog," and from which they say 

" untold millions of industrial capital has been warned away and driven 
out of it by our oppressive and unreasonable [tax] laws." 

Cheer up, brothers, there is a rift in the cloud. There is more 
left in proportion to the number of our people than in any state 
where unequal taxation has been the rule. AH is not lost. The 
manufacturing production of Massachusetts, on her infertile rocks 
devoid of mineral wealth and under almost every natural disad- 
vantage, was, by the last available qensus figures, $353.95 per 
capita, more than double that of Pennsylvania ($173.90), the state 
which nearest approaches your ideal in taxation, resting on her 
fertile soil and her beds of coal and iron, with her harbor equal 
to ours, and her great city, down to 1820 the metropolis of this 
continent, where the productions of the West and South find the 
sea almost 250 miles nearer than at Boston. 

We insist that the best way to make credit capital abundant is 
to tax it ; for capital-producing industry thrives where the man 
of wealth who has retired from business is made to bear his 
share of the public burdens. Not only is it clear that the burden 
is most easily borne that lies on the shoulders of all, and that, as 
such a distribution minimizes the pressure on all, it handicaps 
least the general average of occupations; but, specifically, the 
burden on notes and foreign stocks is the one which harms busi- 
ness least of any. For the note-holder is not himself using his 
capital in business, but his revenue is the tribute which business 
pays ; and ordinary industry is not harmed if the tribute it paysi 
IS lessened by a tax, but only by a diminution of the tribute it 
receives. And, as the holder of foreign stock is in business in a 
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foreign state, it can harm Massachusetts industries very little to 
take a tax out of that. And where industry thrives, there notes 
and l^onds, which are the fruit of industry, accumulate. They 
are the current savings of success and the form which the wealth 
of men who sell out and retire from business assumes. They 
come to men of mature years, of whom very few will abandon 
their homes, their life companions and associations, for the sake 
of cheating the government to which they owe their fealty. The 
cases are so rare that he who does it gains an unsavory immor- 
tality. 

We are not disposed to argue that the whole cause for the 
inferior material prosperity of Philadelphia lies in her tax sys- 
tem, or to base thereon a logical deduction where so many un- 
known elements enter, but, as the commissioners use that city — 
a Hobson's choice — for an illustration, they will accord us the 
same privilege ; and, to confii-m our statement that the best way 
to make credit capital abundant is to tax it, we point to the fact 
that in Boston, where it has been most taxed, the various ascer- 
tainable forms of it in 1882 showed $941 per capita against only 
$359 in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia excels only in manufacturing, and in that only by 
the narrow margin in 1880 of $383 for product per capita against 
$360 in Boston ; while the average of clearing-house exchanges, 
for example, in a measure perhaps the barometer of business gen- 
erally, in 1882 showed $9,759 per capita against $3,298 in Phila- 
delphia. 

Why manufacturing can prosper under such a vicious system 
of taxation may be partly answered by reference to the great 
natural advantages of that city as the metropolis of the great coal 
and iron state, and partly to the fact that its citizens force upon 
themselves a cheaper civilization. 

The taxes falling on the poorer classes were so oppressive that 
they absolutely would not bear them, and Philadelphia fell in 
debt seventeen to eighteen millions in ten years, till the legislature 
put a stop to it by the Pay-as-you-go act. And now they live by 
spending about half as much per capita as we. 

How they pinch themselves may be seen from this table, made 
up from data which happen to be in hand, showing actual expen- 
ditures and what Boston, which has about three-sevenths as 
many people as Philadelphia, would spend at the Philadelphia 
rate per capita : — 





PhUadelphia, 


Boston, 

1886. 


Boston at Phila- 
delphia rate. 


Fire Department, 

Police, 

Streets and highways. 

Schools, 

Scholars, 1887, 


$500,000 
1,370,000 

865,000 
1,755,000 

107,981 


$719,000 

1,071,000 

787,000 

1,648,000 

62,228 


$214,000 
587,000 
371,000 
752,000 

47,277 



The last item shows probably that fifteen thousand of our chil- 
dren now in school would be at work in factories if Massachusetts 
had oppressed her poor as does Philadelphia. What lover of 
Boston would vote for this, even to help a few gilt-edged people 
to live without taxes ? 
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The average city and county tax of Boston for the last decade 
was almost twice that of Philadelphia per capita. That is to 
say, if Philadelphia enjoyed our civilization, her tax rate, which 
is now $18.50 per thousand, would reach almost $37. Where 
would her manufacturing enterprises be then ? Where the poor 
artisan, who, if he had a family of &ye and rented a house worth 
$300 for each person, would have to pay $55.60 per annum in 
taxes through his rent bill, though he did not stand in the tax 
lists at all? 

Compare this with that system of equal taxation which, if 
properly administered, so long as this artisan remains in poverty, 
exacts of him only his mite in the shape of a poll-tax, — the sys- 
tem which operates to give every poor man a chance without 
extorting from any rich man more than reason determines to be 
his share. 

Systems like this are the granite foundations on which great 
states are built. They cannot be constructed by attracting tax- 
dodgers nor by oppression either of the rich or of the poor ; for 
God, and not the devil, writes the laws of political economy. 

With the decadence of the stock of* our Puritan ancestors, we 
have fallen more and more under the control of wealth, which 
has prevented such changes in the tax system as have been 
needed to reach credit property. Their system stands like one 
of their old churches of which schismatics have prevented the 
enlargement and repair, — battered and disfigured by the irre- 
pressible conflict between those who would preserve and those 
who would demolish, — one eU blown off in the contest of 1881, 
inconvenient and uncomfortable, but a house of God still. 

The defective condition of our laws, by reason Of which we 
cannot reach credit property for taxation, is a standing menace . 
to the industries of Massachusetts. It is caused partly by a 
debased public opinion, which looks admiringly on those who are 
successful in cheating the government, and partly by the strug- 
gles of the credit exemptionist, who, backed by the great body 
of the press, makes a tremendous ado to defeat any measure, 
however mild, calculated to make the rich holder of notes, bonds, 
and foreign stocks, contribute his share of the taxes. 

The public necessities of Boston in 1822 called for a tax rate 
of $3.65 per thousand, which in 1861 had reached $8.90, but 
which now, although forced down by positive law, stands at 
$13.30, plus the corporation taxes which did not exist at the 
former periods. It is highly probable that such has been the 
growth of credit property that, if it were honestly taxed, the 
needs of government would not require a higher tax rate than in 
former times, say five or six dollars per thousand. It is a tre- 
mendous burden which the tax-dodgers are forcing, not alone on 
our industries, but on the poor man in his rents. And if the 
taxes were down at six or eight dollars per thousand, as they 
ought to be, not only would " untold " millions seek investment 
here in a community where manufacturing is so thoroughly es- 
tablished, but the tax would be so light that no tax-dodging 
capital worth mention would fly away. 
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The Incoie Tax. 

But the strangest reasoning of the commissioners relates to 
the income tax. The justification for this tax is simply stated. 

A man with a little shop or farm and a slight income ought not 
by the tax on the shop or farm to be made to contribute for the 
public expenses of a person enjoying a great income from skill — 
as, for example, a doctor or opera singer — and the latter be let 
off with paying nothing. When Tom and Harry start life with 
$2,000 each, Tom investing his money in a farm from which with 
his labor he may get $600 a year, and Harry his in a medical 
education from which as a doctor he earns $10,000 a year, there 
is no sense in making Tom, through the tax on the farm, contrib- 
ute for schooling Harry's children, and asking nothing from 
Harry. 

So our fathers put Harry's income in the tax list as a piece of 
property having $10,000 value and taxed him for it, our laws 
now exempting $2,000 of it. It will be observed that until 
Harry has an income of $4,000 a year he pays no more taxes on 
it than Tom on his farm which nets him $120 above fair wages. 
It is therefore a very light tax; for, measured by income, the 
farm is taxed 33 times as much as the faculty. 

Of course, this tax is not on the income in the sense of an ordi- 
nary income tax, nor as a property tax, but it is a tax on a man's 
faculty, and was formerly called a faculty tax ; and, as some 
measure must be had of his capacity, the income it earns is taken 
as that measure. The income being the measure, of course good 
or bad fortune would vary the tax ; but it is the safest available 
scale to measure by. 

This being a tax on faculty, it follows that, since property is 
much more heavily taxed in another way, it would not be fair 
to include income derived from that ; and our law therefore pro- 
vides that " no income shall be taxed which is derived from prop- 
erty subject to taxation." 
^j But this clause never meant that, because Harry had a set of 
surgeon's tools, he should be let off on swearing stiffly that his 
income from surgery came from his tools, which, being property, 
would render him exempt. The law contemplates, of course, if 
a man exercises his skill, using capital with it, the assessor shall 
deduct a fair allowance, which shall be taken out before assess- 
ment on account of the capital, in order to arrive at the true 
measure of what is due to the skill. And so, when the Bos- 
ton assessors inquired of corporation counsel, J. B. Richardson, 
whether they were justified in deducting legal interest, he replied 
that they were if they thought that was the right allowance, that 
it was left to their judgment. The reason probably was that, as 
interest varies from year to year, it is a fair field for discretion. 

It would certainly be a monstrous perversion of justice to tax 
a man on his faculty if he had nothing, but the moment he got 
property to deal with, by which his faculty would be more effec- 
tive, to attribute the whole result to the property and exempt 
him on the faculty. But this, being a rich man's tax, since it 
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applies only to persons having over $2,000 income, has been in 
the past, of course, a subject of assault. 

Last year the credit exemptionists, not daring to face its 
transparent equity, approached it crabwise. They raised their 
usual cry of "double taxation," though many of them are no 
sticklers at quadruple taxation, or even taxation that may take 
all a man's property if it is to come out of somebody else except 
a bondholder, as the street building bill of this year illustrates. 
They said it was double taxation to tax the income and then to 
tax the property in which it was invested. They trusted to 
muddle the man who did not see that the tax was not really on 
the income, but on the faculty, of which the income was only the 
measure; and that to tax the faculty and the property used 
to measure it was no more double taxation than to tax a piece of 
cloth and then tax the yard-stick. 

So they secured the proposal of a bill to exempt incomes when 
put into property subject to taxation. This practice had obtained 
in Boston through error of a former legal adviser ; and, as it was 
found to take the life out of the income tax law, they proposed 
to legitimize it, to remedy "double taxation." It is apparent 
that, under their proposed scheme, if A has a $10,000 Atchison 
bond, and lives from the proceeds of it, putting his $10,000 
income into another at the end of. the year, he would not be 
taxed at all on his faculty, although he had not increased the 
taxable property a dime. Under the former Boston practice, all 
a tax-pa^er had to say when called upon tax day was, "I have 
put my mcome into my business " ; and, although he had drawn 
out an equal amount, he paid no income tax. To pass this bill, 
therefore, was to kill the law, but leave its skeleton grinning in 
the Public Statutes. Fortunately, the Senate perceived the 
scheme, and rejected it. 

Believing so firmly in the equity of this tax, we were pained to 
find that the commissioners had struck an insuperable difficulty 
in its execution, which had not, so far as we know, occurred to 
the assessors. It seems inconceivable to the commissioners that 
any division can be made in the income of a man who uses 
capital between the share due to capital and the share due to 
faculty. They say : — 

" It can hardly be supposed that the makers of our laws did not realize 
that some agency was necessary, in order that income should be produced 
out of or from merchandise or stock in trade. Merchandise lying idle 
does not yield anything. Human agency is necessary, in order to make 
it produce any income ; and the amount of income depends upon the 
amount of industry and skill exercised. Either, then, in such a case, all 
the income of a merchant should be taxed on the ground that it is not 
derived from property subject to taxation, or else none of it should be 
taxed, on the ground that it is within the scope of the statute, which says 
that no income shall be taxed which is derived from property subject to 
taxation." 

Which horn of their dilemma they would take ihej soon indicate 
by arguing for the merchant's exemption. Now, if it were true 
that divisions such as are required to separate the share of skill 
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from that of capital in incomes cannot be made, the transactions of 
the world would soon stop. It is certainly no more difficult than 
to separate the share which belongs to labor from the share which 
belongs to capital in producing a yard of cloth. When a man 
takes a piece of land to farm on shares, he does not have the 
least difficulty in arriving at the share due to capital and the 
share due to labor and skifl. Capital is nothing more or less than 
the tool which a man uses in the exertion of his faculty to pro- 
duce an income. What the use of this tool costs him if he hires 
it of another is a fair element to deduct to arrive at the net 
income due to faculty. If he furnishes it himself, he is fairly 
entitled to deduct as much from his income to be taxed as it 
would have cost him to hire it. To introduce this metaphysical 
abstraction to prove the impossibility of divisions of every-day 
occurrence is of no more practical value than the old demonstra- 
tion that a mule located exactly equidistant between two equal 
bales of hay would starve to death because, in the lack of a 
predominant motive, he could never decide which to go for. 

In the case of Wilcox u. Middlesex, 103 Mass. 544, the reason- 
ing of which the commissioners attempt to overthrow by the 
metaphysics quoted, no claim of the tax-payer appears for a re- 
duction of his taxable income by way of interest on the capital he 
used ; but he claimed squarely that all his income came from his 
capital, — a claim which the Supreme Judicial Court as distinctly 
denied. 

The commissioners then, to sustain themselves further in their 
contention against the Supreme Judicial Court that the income of 
a merchant ought not to be taxed, declare, — 

" It s^ems very clear that the intention of the colonial laws was to 
make a distinction between the njerchant, shop-keeper, and factor, * who 
were to be doomed ' for what they possessed, and the artisan and profes- 
sional man, who were to be taxed upon what they earned.'' 

Yet the statute of 1738-39 expresslj lays the tax upon the 
income " from any trade, faculty, business, or employment what- 
soever." 

If these words do not cover the case of the merchant, what can ? 

The commissioners tell us that perhaps from the force of tradi- 
tion, perhaps from a survival of the true spirit of the law, etc., 
there are many 

" who frankly admit that, while they submit their goods to taxation, 
they refuse to be taxed also on the income derived therefrom, *the law 
being to them as plain as any command in the decalogue.' '* 

We do not doubt the fact, but we do doubt the motive. Of 
course, by the words " income derived therefrom," the commis- 
sioners mean the gross income of the merchant, including the part 
attributable to his skill. They extenuate such conduct as fol- 
lows : — 

" As neither the law nor the assessors, nor the corporation counsel, 
nor the court, furnish any clear guide to determine what portion of a 
merchant's income is derived from his property, and what portion from 
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his skill and industry, it is natural that the tax-payers should decide this 
question in accordance with their ideas of what is right and fair. The 
consequence is that in the taxation of such income there is both inequal- 
ity and injustice." 

In the first place, what the court decides to be law is law. 
And as nor, only the law, but also the assessors and the corpora- 
tion counsel and the court coincide in the point that the income 
of a merchant is not all of it due to his capital, while, if there is 
any doubt at all, it is upon the question whether he is entitled to 
any deduction whatever, we have no hesitation in saying that an 
honest tax-payer will submit his gross income or his gross income 
less interest, with such data that the assessors may make due 
allowances, and may not be cheated into the idea that he has no 
income. 

It may be pertinent to say that this very point was provided 
for last year in the bill we have referred to, by defining the 
deduction to be five per cent, interest. The Senate accepted and 
returned this branch of the bill, but it was then killed by the 
allies of the credit exemptionists iji the House. As to the whole 
matter, we insist that a discrimination is nonsensical which would 
tax a Patti on her income when she sings, but exempt an Ole 
Bull because he plays on a thousand-dollar violin. 

We have, we believe, touched upon all the material positions- 
of this commission. If there has been any severity in our analy- 
sis, we trust our friends will attribute it to our earnestness con- 
cerning this great subject and the urgency of the occasion. Had 
the other side been represented on the commission, a review 
would have been unnecessary. 

The Bill to compel Land-owneiis to build Boston Streets- 

We must now briefly refer to two of the measures at the 
state house to replenish the public revenues without calling upon 
the tax-dodging holders of the escaping five hundred millions of 
Boston property whom we could tax if we would. 

The first is the bill to compel the owners of land in Boston to- 
build the public streets, including sidewalks and the sewers that 
are required, through their premises, at their private expense, and 
to pay for the land required for their laying out. Under the 
existing law a city may, at any time within two years after a 
street is laid out, altered, or graded, by an order declare the same 
to be done under the betterment law, and may through its proper 
oflicers determine the value of the benefit to any real estate, and 
assess upon it a share of the expense not exceeding one-half the 
benefit. 

The equitable method we conceive to be this. A fair estimate 
should be made by impartial men of the benefits to be derived by 
the general public and of the private benefits to be derived by 
the owner of the land through which the street passes, and the 
cost should be apportioned in proportion to the benefits derived 
by each party, never taxing the land-owner, however, beyond the 
amount of his benefit, except as his land bears the general burden 
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of taxation ; for such a tax would be a confiscation of his property 
for public purposes without recompense. 

The bill does not pretend to meet these equitable requirements, 
but throws upon the owner of the land through which the street 
passes the whole cost, including the share which the public ought 
to pay, without regard to the question whether he is benefited 
that much or not. 

It provides that a Board of Survey shall lay out on a plan such 
streets as they think " the present or future interests of the public 
will require " in special sections of land to be shown on the plan. 

It lays off plots of land 125 feet wide on each side of the 
proposed streets and provides that, when a "majority in inter- 
est of the owners of land within these plots — that is, the 
holder or holders of the major part of the superficial area (so 
that one man may be a majority) — shall petition for the con- 
struction of one of the streets on the plan, the street commis- 
sioners may, if the public needs the street, as of course it \^ill, 
pass an orde;- for its construction. If the city council shall see 
fit to authorize the street, the board may order it built with- 
out any petition from the abutters. After the street is made, the 
board shall determine the cost of everything, including sewers 
and pavement and sidewalks and land taken into the street, which 
shall be the " assessable cost," and shall be repaid to the city with 
interest "by the owners" of the plots within 125 feet of the 
street, and shall constitute an underlying lien upon the same. 

The proposition requiring the petition of the owners of a mar 
jority of the square feet within the plots covering 125 feet each 
side of the street seems to savor of sweetness ; but examination 
shows it to be acidulated. The bill forbids these owners to open 
for public travel any way on their own land in the survey section 
unless they make it of the prescribed width and grade and in the 
prescribed location to accommodate the public as a street. Of 
course, their land must lie unused until they will construct a 
public street and sewers at their own expense; and they will 
finally be driven to do it, lust as a man might be forced to pay 
for one of the policemen if police protection were to be denied 
him without. The city itself, driven as it always is for money 
which under its tax limit it cannot obtain, will not, of course, 
build any public street, except in rare cases, so long as it can 
force land-owners in this way to do it. But, lest this may be 
some protection, the bill provides that, if the abutters do not vote 
to build the street, the city council may vote for them. 

Even if a vote of the abutters along the line of the proposed 
street were always required, the condition of the minority holders, 
who do not wish to incur the expense of a street, would often be 
intolerable. For not only may they be forced in the way we have 
described, but there is another phase of the law which must griev- 
ously oppress them : it provides that the cost of the proposed 
street shall be laid on the abutters, not in proportion to their full 
benefit, but in proportion to the benefit to their land within 125 
feet of it. So an abutter who has a large interest benefited out- 
side the 125 feet may be led thereby to vote for a street which 
would cost him far more than the benefit to his land lying within 
that distance. 
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Thus Brown owns a forty-acre lot within one of the survey 
sections through which a street is projected. No street has been 
built, owing to a heavy rock cut. But a street through his lot 
will benefit the whole tract $40,000, by rendering it accessible ; 
although the benefit to the small part of his lot within 125 feet 
will not be over $4,000. Brown owns, by a few square feet, 
more than half the land in the survey section within 125 feet of 
the street. Smith and Jones own the rest, but do not own any 
land outside the 125 feet limit. Their whole land is worth 
$30,000, and would be increased in value $8,000 by the street. 
The street, sidewalk, and sewer, including grading, cutting, and 
pavement, will cost $60,000. Brown will be assessed for it, 
under this law, $20,000, Smith and Jones $40,000. Brown votes 
it, since he will still profit $20,000, after paying the charge on him. 
Smith and Jones find themselves assessed $40,000 by this law ; 
while their land with its benefits will, if sold, pay only $38,000 of 
it. Their land has been completely confiscated, and they are left 
in debt $2,000 to the city besides. 

That this bill contemplated this condition of affairs, and was 
constructed to save the city from loss of this extra $2,000 in case 
Smith and Jones are bankrupted by this confiscation, may be in- 
ferred from this clause : — 

" Provided, however, that said board shall not pass any such order [i.e., 
an order to construct the street] unless there shall have been paia to 
said city such sum of money, if any is needed therefor, as will, when 
added to the total average assessed value for the preceding three years 
of all the lands which will be liable for the assessable cost of said work, 
as provided in section fifteen [i.e., the section providing that a lien shall 
attach to the parcels within 125 feet of the street], exceed by at least 
twenty-five per cent, the cost as estimated by them of the laying out 
and work to be done under the order." 

If we understand this, it means that, when it is apparent that 
all the land within 125 feet of the proposed street must be confis- 
cated to build it, parties having interests outside the tract must 
put up a twenty-five per cent, guarantee, or whatever is needed, 
to prevent the city from being made, by any chance, to pay any 
part of this bill which it ought to pay, perhaps, nearly the whole 
of. In the case we have cited, Brown would have to deposit 
$15,000. 

Who is to pay this guarantee does not appear. If the city 
council wish the street built, they will of course pay it from the 
city appropriations, in which event it will go from one city 
pocket into another, if there is value enough in the land to pay 
for the street. It does not at all appear that the money so got, 
if got from private persons, is to be returned to them, or even to 
be deducted from the charges on the abutters, for the law is ex- 
plicit that the " assessable cost " (that is, all the cost without 
this deduction) must be assessed upon them ; and, while there 
is provision for paying this into the sinking fund, there is no 
provision for paying it back. Not only, therefore, does the law 
contemplate the complete confiscation of the land by the city in 
cases where guarantees are necessary, but it throws into the insa- 
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tiate maw of the city all the money it can get by guarantees as a 
further unequal tax upon the unfortunates who want a street. 

This might to common minds appear sufficiently oppressive. 
But the law does not stop here. It provides that, if any land- 
owner shall erect within the boundaries of one of these projected 
streets any building which is " not removed at the expense of the 
owner when required," no damage shall be paid him when the 
street is established. This, if we comprehend it, enables this 
irresponsible board to chalk off on any man's land a section 
which he shall never utilize, although the street may not be built 
for half a century. For, if he erects a building there, he may be 
called upon to lose it any moment. And for this new servitude 
of his land no compensation to him is provided. 

One would naturally expect that, if the abutters are to pay the 
whole bill, they would at least, since public work usually costs 
perhaps twenty-five per cent, more than private work, be allowed 
the privilege of building the street themselves, if they bring con- 
tractors ready to comply with the specifications. 6ut no such 
liberty is to be allowed them. The contractors who do the work 
must be amenable only to the city hall, and will naturally, with 
their workmen, form part of the political machine which will 
thus be constructed at the expense of the wretched abutters, but 
not for their use. The praetorian forces which are to make and 
unmake the rulers must be fed at the hands of those who suffer 
from their tyranny. 

The catalogue from this Pandora's box is not yet complete. 
If the abutter is poor, so that he cannot pay the charges on him 
at once for the moneys which the city has expended, the city is 
made to charge him five per cent, for the money, which it will 
itself borrow at about three and a half. Boston, the affectionate 
mother who coddled her tax-dodging son, seizes the wretched 
abutter who, owning real estate, has always paid more than his 
share of the taxes, forces him to pay the bills she owes herself, 
and, if he has not the money to do it, she lends it to him on abso- 
lute security for a Shylock consideration. 

We have not figured the complex plan to know how many 
bonds may be out at one time under this bill, — perhaps seven or 
eight millions, — on which the city would in this way realize a 
bonus of $100,000 to $120,000 a year as a new unequal tax. 

This bill now stands in the statute book a perpetual memorial 
of the principles on which the friends of partial taxation would 
base our laws. We have analyzed it with some minuteness, to 
illustrate those principles. It is sample No. 1 of the "larger 
powers of home rule in matters of taxation " which the demo- 
cratic masses unwittingly demanded. Its paternity is in some 
doubt ; and seven cities may yet claim it, as in the case of Homer, 
if it shall in the future be as well approved as by the enthusi- 
astic alderman who is reported to have declared, " The author of 
that bill knows more taxes in a minute than Tom Hills in all 
his lifetime." 

There is little doubt that Mr. Hills does not know such taxes. 
But they are not unprecedented. It is, perhaps, more thorough 
than some of its exemplars in former centuries, in that it does 
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not let off an abutter after it has confiscated his land. When 
Charles I. seized upon the assets of the jewellers' bank because 
they were handy, we believe he was satisfied with what he got, 
without haling in the proprietors for a further contribution. His 
seizures were euphemistically called " 5ewevo/6wc6« " y and, with 
perhaps similar feeling, after we have stripped an abutter, we sar- 
castically call the process his ^'betterment. 

The nearest prototype, however, of which we have heard was 
the corvee in France. In the time of Louis XIV., to save expense 
to the aristocrats, the peasantry in some provinces wore forced to 
assume the burden of maintaining the public ways by corv^es — 
(obligations of personal labor upon them), a system which — no 
doubt, on thie plea of relieving double taxation — was in 1737 
extended to all France. Refractory peasants were imprisoned. 
When they paid money instead of labor, it was called the " sub- 
stitute for the corv6e." This was one of the taxes which caused 
the lively debate of 1789. 

Taxiing thb West End Company. 

The next scheme to relieve the wealth of Boston from paying 
its share of the taxes is that to throw a new and unequal burden 
upon the West End Company, and through that company upon 
its passengers. 

The people of Massachusetts derived from the charter of Will- 
iam and Mary in 1692 the grand words, afterwards written in 
substance in our later constitution, which conferred on the 
General Court the right 

" to impose and leavy proportionable and reasonable Rates and Taxes 
upofi the estates and persons of all and every the proprietors and inhabi- 
tants of our said Province." 

Under this every estate that is taxed in a tax district must be 
taxed in due proportion with evei;y other. 

The clause authorizing excises came later — came, we believe, 
because it is useful in arriving at fair taxation in some cases ; and 
the repressive excise, like that on the sale of liquors, has its value. 
It was not believed that legislatures inheriting the ideas of the 
colonists would abuse the power. 

But it conveys a dangerous authority. For from its nature it 
authorizes unequal taxation, and unequal taxation is generally 
tyranny. Havmg this in view, the people of New Hampshire 
adopted this clause of our ancient charter in the words of our 
constitution, but expressly repudiated the excise clause. Other 
states have in substance done the same. Ohio even prohibits 
exemptions except such as are specified. It is doubtful whether 
they were not right. 

For in their borders men can rest in the assi^rance that they 
are not likely to be called upon at any moment to hurry to the 
state house or city hall to protect their property from confisca- 
tion. They may go to sleep at night, knowing that no man can 
lawfully rob them in the morning. When the legislature of 
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New Hampshire attempted to levy a special tax on the gross 
receipts of the express companies, and again when they at- 
tempted to lay a tax on collateral inheritances, the Supreme 
Court of that state repudiated the laws with ill-concealed indig- 
nation. 

Where equal taxation is the fundamental law, capital is safe. 
It may embark in any enterprise without fear of public spolia- 
tion. Being sure that the state will not seize upon its reward, 
it flows to such a state. Interest is cheapened ; and, when capi- 
tal is wanted for a public enterprise, it comes, demanding of the 
people who are accommodated the least possible toll, because 
faith is kept. The polls are purer, for there is nobody to be 
plundered by electing this or that ticket. The legislature is not 
<;orrupted, for there is nobody to be haled before them to buy 
himself off from extortion. 

And not alone is capital safe, but experience shows that in 
such states honest attempts will be made to make every man pay 
his share of the taxes. The poor man, as we have seen, will pay 
no taxes except as he stands in the list to pay them. He is not 
plundered, in his rent bill, nor in the cost of his coat. 

But, when the law of equal taxation is abandoned, the legis- 
lature, and soon after the polling booths, become arenas for 
wretched contests to settle what person, what corporation, or 
what interest shall be brought under the next grab. 

To this condition, unless a halt is called, we shall soon come 
in Massachusetts. The attack on the land-owners, already de- 
tailed, is coincident with another on the West End Company and 
its patrons who use its cars. It is proposed by a bill pending to 
levy a new increasing tax on the dividends of street railways 
upon their common stock, which tax gradually increases to ten 
per cent., with fifty per cent, additional on any excess of divi- 
dend above ten per cent. This occurs at a time when the com- 
pany has invested over three millions in an electric plant, and is 
about to invest perhaps seven millions more. The capitalists 
who are asked to furnish the money face the fact that the state 
seems to have abandoned its old principles of equal taxation, and 
demands the right, not alone to hold down the rates of fare, and 
decide upon the accommodations to be furnished, but to exact in 
taxes not only the share which the company owes in common 
with other tax-payers of the commonwealth, but ten times more 
than its share, if so much may be got. Between these millstones 
he sees he may be ground up as the land abutter is to be, and he 
may very well be anxious. 

The general policy of this commonwealth relative to street 
railways as expressed in its laws is a model for statesmanship. 
These substantial safeguards have existed against any evils which 
might arise from monopolies : — 

First, Every charter is by original contract made subject to 
alteration and repeal. 

Second, The Boston charters have contained provisions per- 
mitting the public to take the lines on paying each stockholder 
par and ten per cent, from the date of his purchase, less the 
dividends. We need not discuss whether the right remains 
under the West End consolidation. 
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Third, The West End Company in its act of consolidation, as 
well as all others, is made subject to all general laws relating to 
street railway companies. 

JFourth, New hnes may be chartered in the same streets over 
the same rails on payment for use. 

Fifth, The general laws provide a method for compelling the 
companies to furnish reasonable accommodations, and a method 
for enforcing a reduction of fares as the railway commissioners 
may deem just, until the profits shall not pass the legislative 
standard. 

Subject to these provisions, the companies are taxed like other 
business corporations, with the additional burden of keeping in 
repair the paving and surface in the street occupied by their 
track, and eighteen inches on each side 'more in unpaved streets. 

Here, then, is the full recognition of the fact that, if the railway 
charges result in undue profits, the excess belongs to the people 
who ride, and not to the municipalities, and must be given to the 
passengers by reduction. These people pay their taxes once ; and 
when the state connives with a railway company to put on an- 
other charge, or to keep up an excessive charge, above the fair 
return to capital, for the sake of getting more money into the 
public treasury after the company has paid its full tax once, it is 
practising a gross form of unequal taxation. The streets do not 
belong to the city of Boston, and the humblest stranger has as 
good a right there as the mayor. 

Besides, if any toll is to be exacted for the use of the streets, 
it is a gross wrong to tax one party who uses it and omit the 
rest. If the horse-car is to be taxed, so should the hack and the 
truck and especially the private carriage. The whole system of 
toll roads and bridges, relics of which remained down to a quarter 
of a century ago, was then abandoned because the wealth of the 
community had increased enough to make the highway burden 
easy. And nobody but a credit exemptionist, dreaming of a sub- 
stitute to tax in place of his stocks and bonds, would think of a 
return to it. 

The West End Company (we need not discuss any other case, 
since it is the leading company, and the rest were brought in, 
probably, only to make the tax of that company constitutional) 
IS already burdened with more taxes than any other great corpo- 
ration in the state. For, in the first place, it pays its full equal 
share with the rest as an excise tax, amounting last year to 
$222,000. Then, in addition, it paves and keeps in repair the 
streets under the rule stated, at a saving to the city of Boston, as 
the experts say, of $100,000 per annum out of what the city 
would have to pay if there were no street railway. 

There is doubtful equity in this last imposition. That the rails 
do not injure the street is proven by the fact that they are con- 
stantly sought for travel when the cars are away. And, if they 
did, it would afford no reason for paying the city anything, since 
they do not injure city property. If others are inconvenienced, 
it is a question what each must endure for the mutual conven- 
ience of all in the street. It is not a question of compensation. 
Nobody will pretend that others are inconvenienced so much as 
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they would be if there were no horse-cars, and all had to find 
other modes of conveyance. The only equitable charge is to 
make good any extra expense accruing to the city by reason of 
the rails and structures placed to accommodate this peculiar 
travel. This the company meets, even to the charges for per- 
sonal injuries, and pays $100,000 more than enough to do it, — a 
charge which falls upon the passengers. 

Now, if the West End Company and its passengers pay all 
their share of the taxes and $100,000 more, what sort of taxation 
is this new extortion, and on what basis of common justice can it 
be defended? 

Even if the tax proposed would not come out of the passen- 
gers, but out of the profits of the company, it would be simply 
spoliation after that company has paid all the taxes it owes to 
the public in commo^ with others. 

For the state is estopped from saying that the West End 
Company is making, on the whole, more than a fair return on 
its capital, because, if so, it is the fault of the state in not reduc- 
mg the fares and in permitting the company to plunder the peo- 
ple. The dividends paid last year were about 7^ per cent, on the 
paid up capital as it finally stood, and its president is replorted 
as stating that it earned last year only 6^ per cent. No one 
can say as yet, in view of the risks incurred by the vast expen- 
ditures of that company for electrical appliances, which may yet 
end in failure or be superseded by other means of rapid transit, 
that this company is in condition to be bled. Should this invest- 
ment be lost, no increase of fares would be permitted for replace- 
ment of the vanished capital. 

This bill, if it passes, will establish the only corporate revenue 
excise, so far as we know, laid to make men pay more than their 
share of the taxes in proportion to their property. It will be 
a new and, as we believe, vicious departure for Massachusetts. 
The credit exemptionist groans because the granger states, by 
limitation of rates, reduce the dividends which the Boston rail- 
roads in their borders can pay on his stock, which was paid for 
originally with nothing but water, urging the plea that he in- 
vested innocently and ought not to suffer. How, then, ought he 
to stand on this question, whether men who have recently bought 
the street railways of Boston, and paid not water, but cash, with 
the understanding that equal taxation was the policy of Massa- 
chusetts, confirmed by her unbroken history, shall be mulcted 
by this unexpected impost on their investments? The granger 
states have the question whether it is right, through mercy to 
the innocent investor, to permit their people to be taxed to pay 
dividends on water. Massachusetts is moved by no such equity, 
but only by the plea that " it would certainly be profitable for 
the city of Boston to have the right to levy its taxes to a less 
extent on credits." 

If this plea is successful, let the vote be telegraphed to Lincoln 
and Topeka, so that if the farmers of Nebraska and Kansas shall 
decide it to be " certainly profitable " to have their taxes paid, by 
the unequal taxation of the Atchison and C, B., & Q., or of the 
" mortgagee's interests " in their farms, held by Eastern investors, 
they may profit by the ethics of Boston. 
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These comments apply if the exaction is to come out of the 
company, as we do not think it will. We insist that the scheme 
will merely tax the men who ride in horse-cars to let off the men 
who ride in carriages. 

For the company will naturally take the new tax out of its 
passengers or workmen if it can — of course not by increased 
fares, but by reduced accommodations or wages. This was the 
testimony of the street railway men. This must happen unless 
• the provisions of the bill are adequate to prevent. Let us exam- 
ine the only clause provided for this purpose in the light of its 
effectiveness to hinder this recoupment. It is that the railroad 
commissioners, on the petition of fifty legal voters aggrieved by 
the service rendered, shall investigate the matter with reference 
to the business done and profits made, and make orders in the 
case, which shall not impose any new burden reducing the profits 
of the company below ten per cent., and which may be enforced 
in equity by the Supreme Judicial or Superior Court. 

What a proposition is this which assumes that this commis- 
sion can so look after the business of all the horse railroads in 
the State, and define such a standard of service that they shall 
be permitted to make ten per cent, minus this tax, but not ten 
per cent, above it! They might as well be called upon to so 
regulate the conduct of a young man who wants to go wrong, 
that he may properly be called good, without holding him to 
such accountability that he may be denominated virtuous. They 
cannot even tell what standard, in any given year, will permit 
or prevent them from recouping this tax, until the year is over 
and the books are closed, and their chance is gone. 

The service of the West End Company is conceded to be the 
best in the world. The new electric cars are so costly that the 
company could very likely save enough to recoup this tax by 
simply stopping where they are, without continuing the improve- 
ments begun upon in cars. And the commission have not even 
the . power under the bill to prevent the company from making 
itself whole by cutting down the wages of employees or refusing 
a just advance. 

How can a railroad commissioner prescribe just when a worn 
rail shall be thrown out, just how long the cars shall go without 
paint or repairs, just when a horse spavined or broken down shall 
be discarded, just how prompt and effective the company shall be 
in a snow-storm, to allow the company to make ten per cent., but 
not ten per cent, plus this tax? And, if it were possible so to 
prescribe the rules, it would be impossible for the commission to 
find time to look after the company to enforce them. 

As if to make the provision ludicrously ineffective, it provides 
that the commission cannot act of its own volition, but fifty 
voters must previously investigate the finances of the company, 
and settle these questions of standard for themselves, to decide 
whether or not to proceed in the matter, and then, if they decide 
to go ahead, must prove their'case before the commission. After 
proper lucubration, the commission must issue an order defining 
the next snow-stonns and the efforts necessary to provide for 
them and the degree of unsoundness permissible in horses, all 
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with reference to the probability of a ten per cent, profit or of 
that profit plus the tax. Then a bill in equity must be drawn ; 
and, after suitable continuances, the judges must compare the 
performance of the company with the manifesto. 

It is apparent that the law requiring reasonable accommoda- 
tions can only be effective in a rude way to prevent too serious 
a deterioration, not to adjust them so nicely as to prevent recoup- 
ing a tax. The like rule does not interfere with the " bob-tail " 
•cars of Baltimore. If this provision is meant, then, for this pur- 
pose, it has clearly no value. These comments, however, are not 
intended to be applied except in testing that question. 

The clause takes away the right to require any additional ac- 
■commodations which shall reduce the income of the corporation 
below ten per cent. ; and, as no company earns that, it virtually 
repeals the act of the present year authorizing the railroad com- 
mission to order such accommodations. For it prohibits any 
«uch burden " not now imposed," and no such burden has as yet 
been imposed. 

A careful examination will show, we think, that this bill, in- 
stead of providing any way for preventing the street . railways 
from recouping this tax from its passengers, expressly provides 
that they shall be allowed to do so. For it prohibits any reduc- 
tion of the fares or any requirement for "additional service, 
expense, or burden," which will reduce the company's income 
below the limit provided in section 44 of the Public Statutes, 
which provides : — 

" But such fares shall not, without consent of the company, be so re- 
duced as to yield, with all other profits derived from operating its road, 
An income of less than ten per cent., etc." 

This "income" is, of course, net income. And the railroad 
•commission are the only board authorized to reduce fares. In 
the future construction, then, of what net "income" shall be 
<5onstrued to mean, the practice of the commission at the time of 
the passage of the bill will be accepted as controlling. Now their 
practice is to class all taxes as "operating expenses" (as the 
returns show) ; and this tax would be placed, therefore, in this 
■category. The income which shall not be reduced, then, is the 
income after this tax is paid to the company by their profits^ or, 
in other words, the company shall not be held to reduce its fares 
or provide additional service until it can make itself whole from 
the passengers for this additional tax as an operating expense. 

It is clear, then, that this bill is not to lay a tax on the West 
End Company, but to use that company as an instrument to 
■extort a new exaction from horse-car passengers who have already 
paid their share of the public taxes otherwise — an exaction par- 
ticularly oppressing the poor. 

Nor does it stop with existing railways. It provides that every 
new location shall be granted upon such terms as the cities or 
towns may prescribe, subject to appeal to the railroad commis- 
sion. It authorizes, therefore, the sale of such locations to the 
highest bidder, and the consequent perpetual indirect taxation 
of the people of certain sections of a city by a different rule from 
that by which the rest of the citizens are taxed. 
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For the oppressed land abutters we believe there is relief in 
the constitution. When a man is taxed beyond his betterment, 
after pajing his share of the public taxes, his property is taken 
for pubhc uses without compensation ; and this cannot be done by 
a property tax under the excuse of a betterment, since " its con- 
stitutionality must depend upon its real character, upon the end 
.designed to be accomplished, and not upon its title or profes- 
sions" (Pierce v. State, 13 N. H. 580). There have been cases 
where assessments of the whole cost of sidewalks and other 
betterments upon the abutters have been sustained, but we do 
not know of one in which it was distinctly shown to the court 
that the rule of law would lay a tax beyond the benefit. The 
best general statement of the principle we remember is this : — 

" While perfect equality in the raising of money for public charges is 
unattainable, it would certainly approximate more nearly to an equitable 
apportionment of them to provide that such portion of the expenditure for 
a public object as will inure directly to the benefit of a certain town or 
district should be borne by the estates situated and persons resident 
therein, leaving only tliat sum to be treated as a public charge . . . which 
may reasonably be supposed to be expended for the equal and common 
benefit of all." (12 Allen; 505.) 

But to resist this West End Railway tax there seems to be 
less chance ; for excises are not required to be equal on different 
classes of commodities, but only " reasonable," which would prob- 
ably be held to be proportional upon commodities of the same 
class. (4 N. H. 669, and 12 Mass. 257.) But there is a great 
latitude allowed the legislature. Thus 

"It is sufficient to say that all these charters were granted under the 
constitution which autnorizes the legislature to impose excises on them, 
and must be presumed to have been accepted with the necessary impli- 
cation that they were to be subject to all such assessments as the leg- 
islature in the exercise of their constitutional authority might deem 
expedient and proper." (5 Allen, 438.) 

And now the bill gravely proposes, because it uses the West 
End Company to extort an unequal tax from its passengers, to 
allow a compensation or commission to that company for that 
use, in the shape of a monopoly of certain advantages for thirty 
years, through a contract irrepealable under the constitution of 
the United States^ We do not propose to discuss the effects of 
this, since we only wish to deal with the phases of this bill 
which relate to taxation. 

It may not be effective to prevent the imposition of further 
taxes, for it is an open question whether a legislature can sell out 
the right of the state to tax. But it will be effective to prevent 
the people from enjoying improved accommodations or lower 
fares if they become entitled to them by reason of the cheapen- 
ing of the use of capital, so that ten per cent, shall be an exces- 
sive return. 

The peddling out of monopolies to secure a revenue by un- 
equal taxation is not a new system. Elizabeth tried it ; and, if 
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she had not stopped suddenly and annulled them all, it would 
probably have cost her the throne. On quite as plausible excuses 
as we hear at the state house to-day, exclusive rights were given 
to make and sell steel, glass, playing-cards, vinegar, and various 
other commodities. How intense the feeling became appears in 
the comment of a member of the Commons, who said, when the 
monopolies were abrogated, that, 

"If sentence of everlasting happiness had been pronounced in his 
favor, he could not have felt more joy than that with which he was over- 
whelmed on the queen's annonciation." 

If it was oppressive to grant monopolies in the middle ages, 
when a royal mandate could annul them, how is it with us, when, 
if once established, they cannot be destroyed ? 

The excuse for it is, that if we once abandon our rule not to 
tax men more than their share in proportion to their property 
and benefits, there is no telling where we shall end, and that cap- 
ital cannot safely embark in public enterprises, because future 
legislatures cannot be trusted not to seize it! 

What a terrible indictment the bill becomes, not only against 
unequal taxation, but against Massachusetts herself ! 

The Doomage Bill. 

The credit exemptionist argues that the taxation of personal 
property is a failure because we do not reach it all, and therefore 
we should abandon it. We got 42.21 per cent, of our taxes in 
1887 from other than real estate ; and, allowing for the natural 
increase of the money-lenders' property exempted in 1881, we 
should have got 46.39 per cent, except for such exemption. The 
assessor's valuation was, including resident bank stock, 26.19 per 
cent, personal. This is hardly a failure even as it is. His argu- 
ment, that because some of this property escapes, therefore the 
rest should be exempted, is to the point that, when five men are 
jointly carrying a load, if one shirks, it is right to let off another 
and throw the load on the other three. He says that only the 
honest men pay on personal property. Well, why should not 
honest men be taxed ? Is not the true remedy to make the dis- 
honest help ? 

The government has a just claim to a share of the income of 
our property. It has therefore a right to know what our property 
is, in order to compute its share. Its right is like that of a 
patentee, whose licensee is manufacturing under his patent, to 
have a statement, in order that he may calculate his royalties. 
And, no matter what may be the inconvenience, the state, like 
the patentee, has a right to a list. It is bound to demand it, that 
the honest men may not be cheated by charging them too much. 

It is idle, then, to argue that a business man must not be 
troubled for a statement. Is he not bound to pay his debts, 
whatever the trouble ? If he keeps his books properly, a few min- 
utes will show the summaries necessary for the assessor. Nearly 
twenty-two per cent, of the taxes on personalty, excluding bank- 
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stock, were laid from sworn lists in Boston in 1889. The business 
men of Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Vermont, and nu- 
merous other states, are held to pay on an excess by way of doom- 
age if they do not bring in lists, and they do bring them in. No 
one hears of any complaint in those states, or from the business 
men of Boston, as to the difficulty of furnishing lists ; and some of 
the heaviest firms in Boston do make them, — for example, Jor- 
dan, Marsh and Co. and R. H. White and Co. If these great 
firms can furnish lists without complaint that it is laborious, shall 
we yield to the languor of the holder of stocks and bonds for 
whom the credit exemptionist prays indulgence? 

These lists are kept by the assessors as confidential; and, 
although the results appear in the valuation sheet, no man can 
get at the details except, perhaps, some officer of the law, for 
purposes of public justice or through some mandate of the Court. 
There is, therefore, no exposure of men's private business that 
can harm them, if they are doing an honest business; and, if they 
are not, sunlight is wholesome. 

The system of extra doomage for false lists was very early 
used in this state. Thus the tax law of 1694-95 provided, — 

" And if any person shall give in a false list, he shall be alike assessed 
at discretion and pay five shillings fine, . . . and be further assessed to 
the said tax four times so much in value as the estate left out should 
have been rated." 

Neglect to bring in lists when profit could be made by it began 
early; and, to provide against it, the tax law of 1785--36 intro- 
duced this clause : — 

"And if any person or persons shall not bring in a list of their estate 
as aforesaid to the assessors, he or they so neglecting shall not be ad- 
mitted to make application to the court of sessions for any abatement 
of the assessment laid on him." 

Thus the Puritan assessor was told to take the tax-dodger in 
hand, and there was not as to-day any appeal from him. And 
that assessor was not a man to be trifled with. No glamour of 
wealth or hope of favor could awe or tempt the Puritan from his 
duty. He who looked upon this life as the responsible probation 
for an endless hereafter, and revelled with St. John in visions of 
apocalyptic splendor, was not apt to cringe before the tinsel of 
earthly possessions. The " doom " of the assessors meant some- 
thing, because their estimate was seldom below the truth. 

This continued to be the law until 1853, when a bill apparently 
in the interest of tax-dodgers was passed. The law, as stated in 
the Revised Statutes of 1836, was as follows : — 

"No person shall have any abatement made by the commissioner 
unless he shall have brought in a list of his estate to the assessors, or 
shall show good cause for not having so done, etc." 

The act of 1853 changed this as follows : — 

"No abatement shall be made of the taxes assessed upon any indi- 
vidual until he shall have filed with the assessors a list, etc." 
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The words '•''unless he shall have brought in a list^^ became 
" until he shall have Jlled, etc.^^^ and granted abatement if the 
tax-payer found that by neglecting to file his list he had played 
and lost, which put him in the position of " heads I win, tails 
you lose," toward the state. This was not tolerated long, how- 
ever; for in 1857 the old law was restored by the provision, 

" When such list shall not be filed within the time specified by t he 
assessors, ... no appeal from the judgment of the assessors concerning 
such abatement bhall be sustained." 

But in 1865 the compromise of the present law was reached^ 
which provides that no person who has failed to bring in a list 
shall have abatement of his personal tax, even by the assessors, 
unless it exceeds by more than fifty per cent, what it would have 
been if he had brought in a list, and if it exceeds that amount by 
more than fifty per cent, the abatement shall be only of the ex- 
cess above that. In short, if the tax-payer plays by default and 
loses, the state protects him from losing more than a half-tax. 
This condition of the law, it will be seen, provides a safeguard 
for tax-dodgers, instead of being, as many fancy, only a penalty. 

There is no law to-day which imposes any loss or penalty on 
a man who attempts to dodge his taxes by neglecting to bring in 
a list, unless the penalty is accidental. The assessor has no right 
under the law to assess a man for a penny above what he honestly 
thinks him taxable for because he fails to bring in a list. A high 
assessment which involves the loss of the half-tax can only there- 
fore occur by some mistake of the assessors. They are sworn to 
ascertain, as nearly as they can, the particulars of his estate, and 
assess it as it truly is, according to their best information and 
belief. 

And now, since the assessor cannot arrive at the particulars of 
a man's estate when he conceals them, the one who desires to 
cheat has a great advantage ; for the assessor, if he is to make 
a high estimate, musAhave some reason to think it is right. It 
naturally follows ^|^^the assessor in ihe dark makes a low esti- 
mate, and th# st^SB||beated. And the tax-dodger can, with 
comparative safety, cheat in this way, because, if he tries it and 
fails, he can only lose a half -tax. 

It is in this way that the owners of the escaping five hundred ( 
millions of property in Boston which can be taxed by effective 
laws are allowed to evade their burdens, and throw them on their 
neighbors. 

The laws which might have been sufiScient in colonial times, 
because there was very little personal property which was not 
visible, have become ineffective by reason of the fact that an 
enormous amount of property has taken the form of notes, stocks, 
and bonds ; that is, titles which are not visible. Thus the whole 
personal property assessed in Boston as late as lb22 was only 
$18,775,800, and there was no franchise tax on corporations ; and 
at that day the taxable chattels were so fully discovered that they 
were assessed for three-fourths as much as the real estate. 

The credit exemptionist has been able to keep our law in its- 
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present ineffective condition by opposing any measure to give it 
vigor with the plea that something else would be better. He is 
as difficult to please as the damsel who, being urged by one of 
two rival suitors for an expression of her preference, replied that 
*' when she was with the one she liked the other best." 

To meet the case, the Committee on Taxation has reported a 
bill which provides that when a person liable to taxation on per- 
sonal property shall fail to bring in a true sworn list of it, or to 
answer proper inquiries of the assessors as to his property, the 
assessors shall make their estimate of it as heretofore, and, having 
entered it in the valuation sheet, shall proceed to enter another 
equal amount, on which latter amount he §hall also pay taxes by 
way of doomage ; that is, as a penalty for failing to bring in his 
list which the law calls for. It provides, not for a double tax, 
but a tax, and a penalty which no man need incur if he will bring 
in his list. 

It will be seen that if a tax-dodger chooses to play his game of 
neglect against the state, he would, under this bill, be quite likely 
to lose, because the assessor is liable to guess his property some- 
times at half as much as it is and sometimes at more ; and, if he 
sees the tax-dodger paying this double amount, he will have an- 
other potent reason to believe that he did not get his previous 
estimate high enough, and will raise it the next year. 

The bill provides that, if he seeks an abatement (in which case 
he must file a list), and it appears that the amount of his property 
is overestimated, he may have as much abatement of his doomage 
as he gets of his property tax. It would not do to give him 
abatement down to the fifty per cent, excess ; for that would leave 
him to play hi§ game as before, and he might win by a low esti- 
mate of the assessors, while he would have to lose no more than 
before if he failed. 

The bill also provides that, if he can show any reasonable excuse 
for his failure to bring in a list, he shall be held for no doomage 
at all. 

This measure is very much milder than j|t© laws of Vermont 
and New Hampshire, for in bo^h the tax-mdttMs r^uired to in- 
clude his real estate in his list; and iilfl^^rmer state, if he 
fails to bring in his list, he is taxed on double the amount of both 
his real and personal estate, and in the latter on four times that 
amount. This bill merely doubles his personal tax as a penalty. 
New Hampshire probably copied our ancient doomage law pro- 
vided for the case of false lists. 

It is idle to discuss any question concerning the constitutional- 
ity of this measure ; for the tax provisions in the constitution of 
New Hampshire are copied from and are exactly equivalent to 
the provisions in ours, except the clause as to excises, which is 
omitted and which has nothing to do with this case. The wit of 
that state has not in the dozen years since t^e doomage law 
passed been able to devise any constitutional objection. 

The doomage bill does not change our tax system, except to 
provide a penalty for securing obedience to the law as it stands, 
calling for lists. It is simply a means of enforcing our present 
statutes. Are our laws worthy of enforcement? If they are 
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wrong, let us pray for their repeal ; but, while they stand, they 
ought to be sustained. 

One cry of the credit exemptionist press against a doomage 
system is that it is wrong to introduce "the oath process of 
assessment," since it makes perjurers. If this is so, why should 
we not shut up our courts also ? Why use the *' oath process " 
to enforce private debts, if it may not be used to enforce the more 
sacred debt to the government V Grasp the unique argument for 
a moment. Here is an editor who is enough of a philanthropist 
to school his rich neighbor's children, build his roads, and pay for 
his police protection from fear that he will lie if asked to con- 
tribute. If he is ready to subsidize the rich to keep them from 
lying, why not help the morals of the wicked poor a little and 
subsidize thieves, that they may not be tempted to steal? One 
of the leading credit exemptionists of this city not long ago ex- 
pressed in one of the Boston papers his pain at the views of the 
i^ew York farmers on this phase of the subject thus : — 

" In conversation upon this subject, a few months ago, with a distin- 
guished citizen of the state of New York, he frankly admitted that there 
were some 200,000 of the agricultural class in that state who could not 
be reasoned with on this question, and it would be as much as any man's 
political future was worth to propose any such reform as taxing real 
estate only. To use his own way of quoting the New York farmers : 
* We are not going to let these rich fellows off. They may lie and go 
to hell, that is their lookout. Tax them we will.' Now, if the 40,000 
farmers in Massachusetts are as big fools as this, reform in this state 
may be as hopeless.'* 

With all regret, at grieving our friend, we must commend this 
declaration of the farmers of New York as plain Saxon and ener- 
getic sense ; and, if it needs any interpretation, their fight in their 
legislature this session for equal taxation will give it. We must 
add to the pain of our friend by expressing our conviction that 
the 40,000 farmers of Massachusetts are equally determined. 
Representatives from all their organizations met at Worcester 
last fall, and formed the Farmers' League, declaring : — 

"We indorse the Equal Taxation League in which all interested 
classes can work together. We pledge ourselves to co-operate with its 
efforts, and bespeak for it the support of the agricultural public. . . . 

" We therefore demand . . . the amendment and enforcement of ihe 
present taxation law, so that personal property and incomes shall pay 
their equitable proportion of the taxes." 

And the hundred representatives of the different farmers' or- 
ganizations, without a dissenter, who appeared at the state house 
this winter to ask for a law of this character, seconded by the 
almost unanimous petition of the members of the State Board of 
Agriculture, confirm the statement that with them there is no 
divided opinion. 

We believe that the great body of the members of labor organ- 
izations who will never consent to see the taxes of the rich shifted 
by the process of partial taxation to the shoulders of the work- 
man or mechanic through his rent bill, or in the price of what 
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he consumes, are not behind the farnaer in earnestness for this 
reform. 

HoV great the abuse of tax-dodging in this country has become 
is shown by the figures collated by the special tax commission 
of Maine, who state that from 1870 to 1880, according to the 
census returns, the assessed valuation of the personal property of 
all the states decreased from $5,111,654,000 to 13,866,227,000, 
while the assessed value of real estate increased more than ^ve 
billions of dollars. They visited New Hampshire and Vermont 
to learn of the effect of the doomage laws, and report as to New 
Hampshire : — 

'* The fact that the personal property amounts to thirty-four per cent, 
of the aggregate valuation of the state, exclusive of deposits in the sav- 
ings-banks, is pretty conclusive evidence as to the effectiveness of the sys- 
tem. From Hon. John M. Hill, of Concord, Chairman of the State 
Board of Equalization, we gained much information about the practical 
result of the inventory method of assessment. He assured us that its 
operation was most satisfactory, and had brought to the notice of the 
assessors much personal property, especially bonds, notes, cash, and 
other forms of intangible assets that had before escaped." 

As to Vermont, they say : — 

"Contrary to what we had been led to believe, we found that the 
Vermont grand list law is very popular among the tax-payers. We 
interviewed many business men, and consulted the assessors of several 
cities. While for a year or two the prying qualities of the statute were 
somewhat distasteful, when it was found that * all were served alike,* and 
that the tax rate went down as the aggregate valuation of property 
went up, the law was accepted and acquiesced in as, on the whole, very 
beneficial to the state at large. 

" The effect of the grand list law is very clearly seen when the rates 
of state taxation before and after its passage are compared. For the 
three years immediately preceding its passage the rate averaged three 
and one-third mills on the dollar. While for the three years succeeding 
its passage, and before the corporation tax act took effect, the average 
rate was but one and a half mills. 

"If it is inquired, *Has not this inquisitorial and oath-compelling 
law driven property out of the state?* we are able to reply that we 
found no evidence of it. We made special inquiry as to this point. 
While much money is being invested in Western speculations, — in 
which particular Vermont is like all the rest of New England, — there 
has been no loss pf property or of business, so far as we could learn, by 
reason of the new system of taxation." 

Some statistics of the figures of Vermont are given by the 
commission, who state that the personal property of the state in 
1880, just before the passage of the doomage bill, was assessed 
at $15,370,152, which in 1886 had arisen to $49,927,597, the 
amount being more than trebled. The valuation of the state 
increased from $99,717,603 in 1876 to $160,847,357 in 1886. * 

To further indicate the effect of the "listing-under-oath," the 
commission state the comparative percentages of the last valuar 
tions of personal and of real estate in three states with doomage 
laws and three without them, thus : — 
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WUh Per Cent, of Without Per Cent, of 

Doomage Law. Personal. Doomage Law. Personal. 

Ohio 30.5 New York 9.6 

New Hampshire 33.9 Mainland 25.8 

Vermont 31.1 Michigan 16.4 

Average 31 8 Average 17.2 

We add that in New Hampshire the money at interest taxed 
was doubled in a single year, and the personal estate taxed in 
Vermont was trebled the first year. Concerning the amount 
brought to light in Pennsylvania by the Doomage Act of 1885, 
the auditor-general (1887) says: — 

^* In 1884 and 1885 the amount of money at interest upon which tax 
was paid was ^145,286,764. The returns for 1886, under the Act of 
1885, reach the grand total of ^395,355,555." 

Here was the enormous increase of $250,000,000, a gain of 170 
per cent. We have been informed that the present democratic 
governor was elected in that strong republican state because of 
his manly stand upon this question (see p. 12), while his opponent 
had an unsound record upon it. 

All possible doubt as to the efficiency of doomage laws is thu^ 
dispelled. 

The popularity of these laws is evidenced by the firm hold 
they have on the public favor in the increasing number of states 
where they are established. The present temper of Vermont and 
New Hampshire indicates that you might as well attempt to rob 
them of one of their cloud-capped mountains as of their doomage 
laws. 

It is seriously urged that doomage laws are good for agricult- 
ural communities, but not for Boston. Here it is necessary to 
cheat the government a little, in order to prosper. But the fact 
that the business of Chicago seems to maintain a tolerable vigor 
under such a law ought to silence this cavil. 

A brief summary of some of the statutes, mostly of this kind, to 
force lists from recalcitrant tax-payers, with the penalties, taken 
chiefly from the investigations of the Maine Tax Commission, 
may be given, thus : — 

Connecticut. Doomage 10 per cent. 

Pennsylvania. Doomage 50 per cent. State taxation. 

Ohio. Doomage 50 per cent. An exceeding minute statement required. 

Iowa. Doomage 100 per cent. 

Illinois. Doomage 50 per cent., and fine not over 8200. 

California. No appeal from assessors* estimate. 

New Jersey. Doomage 100 per cent. 

Oregon. Fme ^20. 

Missouri. Fine not over $1,000. 

Kentucky. Treble taxation and fine not over $100. 

Vermont. Doomage 100 per cent, of tax on both real and personal 
estate. 

New Hampshire. Doomage 300 per cent, of tax on both real and per- 
sonal estate. 
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Virginia. Fine $30 to $1,000. By act of 1887 no bond, note, or other 
evidence of debt not listed is collectible at law or in equity until the 
tax is paid, and 50 per cent, per annum additional from the time the tax 
accrued. 

West Virginia. Fine $10 to $1,000. Forfeiture of five per cent, of all 
omitted property to go to the informer. 

Arkansas. Fine not over $1,000, and imprisonment not more than 
three months or either. It is made the duty of assessors and prosecut- 
ing officers to bring offenders to trial. 

South Carolina. Minute statement required. Refusal to swear is 
contempt, punishable by imprisonment. Omitted property to be added, 
with 50 per cent, additional. 

It will be observed that in many states the failure to bring in 
a list is made criminal, and in one state the tax-dodger is put be- 
hind the bars. Other states have even this year come near to 
adopting doomage laws. It would indeed be singular if Massa- 
chusetts should become the tax-dodger's last retreat. 

The day is passing by when men can rob the poor by cheating 
the government during their lifetimes, and find a blessed immor- 
tality by founding an orphan asylum with a modicum of the pro- 
ceeds at their departure. It may now seem admirable 

** To drop a penny in the urn of Poverty 

And steal a shilling out," 

but our children will not build statues to commemorate the feat. 

We stood the other dav in Faneuil Hall to hear the condemna- 
tion of the scheme to cneat the creditor class by debasing the 
dollar. We sympathized with every word there spoken. The 
standard of the currency is the yardstick which men use in mak- 
ing settlements. If it is shortened, creditors are cheated; if 
lengthened, debtors. We keep the standards of weight and 
measure under glass, that a breath may not affect or a grain of 
sand abrade them. No less care is due to the standard of value. 

When, twenty years ago or less, instead of adding silver to the 
dollar, half the supply of the standard metal was thrown out 
by certain foreign states, gold appreciated, prices declined, as 
Mr. Giffen says, about fifteen per cent., and the debtors were 
cheated. But when, for twenty years, we have measured with 
the new yardstick, if we settle by a shorter measure, the creditors 
will be cheated. It is not right to cheat at all, and we commend 
the ferVor of the Faneuil Hall meeting. 

But among those prominent upon the platform were men who 
at the clubs and through the press spend such time as they can 
spare from the silver men in denouncing every measure at the 
state house to bring to book the tax-dodgers of Massachusetts, 
who, if we accept the estimate of the Tax Committee quoted at 
the outset, are every year cheating their own neighbors out of 
eight or nine millions of dollars. 

What is the power of wealth in a community to control public 
sentiment in this way ? Is the public debt less sacred than the 
private one? Suppose some great and generous patron should 
take a score of young men, furnish them the means of edoca- 
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tion and protection, build their roads, adorn their parks, and 
school their children in turn, and they should become indebted 
to him, not alone for this, but for the very means by which they 
are able to hold any property at all, — let us suppose that, after 
all this, they should become wealthy and amply able to pay him, 
but, to escape the debt, were throwing every obstacle in the way 
of its collection, lying about their means and skinning around in 
back attics to avoid the constable : would their deeds become the 
subject of panegyric at the clubs, even though they should lisp 
long prayers, and drop a few pennies of their wrongfully re- 
tained moneys into the contribution-box ? 

But we are told that, if we pass the doomage law, we shall drive 
capital out of Boston and the high tax rate municipalities into 
those with a low rate. 

In the lirst place, this change of residence to avoid taxes is 
much exaggerated. Tax-dodgmg is chiefly effected by refusing 
to bring in lists. The change of residence to the seacoast resorts, 
which has taken considerable amounts from Boston, is largely 
due to fashion and the habit of recent years to spend a portion of 
the year in vacation. Men are almost as likely to leave a lower 
rate in Boston to assume a higher one at Beverly Farms as to go 
to a lower one at Manchester. Such as go from these causes will 
not be increased by a doomage law. 

Neither is there any large share of the holders of wealth who 
will or can afford to change their residence by reason of a varia- 
tion in tax. Their business relations control their residence. 
The suburban cities touching Boston, which take them when 
they go, have almost invariably a higher rate now than Boston. 
The law would not increase removals to the suburbs. There are, 
indeed, a few, who may be called floaters, who have no business 
and who might change, but their number would be greatly re- 
duced by the lower tax rates which would prevail. Their total 
wealth would not affect the grand result perceptibly. We hear 
of no serious effects of this nature from Cincinnati or Chicago. 

And, if there were losses from this kind, the laws of a great 
state to secure honest dealing cannot be governed by such an 
insignificant matter. We lose patience with this plan of building 
up a state by attracting tax-dodgers. Wherein does it differ in 
principle from the scheme of building up Montreal by non-extra- 
dition ? The gentry who go there arrive with great sums, which 
go to the shopman and grocer, and make business lively. When 
they get there, they are not criminals in the eye of Montreal law. 
They have simply held back the property of private citizens, as 
the tax-dodger has held back the property of the government. 

No state can be great which will consider such sources of 
revenue. When the faculty of Yale College were asked to mod- 
ify their position on the question of slavery to "attract" southern 
students, they answered, " It is better that not one stone of this 
ancient foundation should be left upon another." The stars in 
their courses fight for an institution like that. 

But we deny that it will reduce the taxable personal property 
of Boston. We have already (p. 28) given reasons for believing 
that the best way to increase credit property lies in its equal tax- 
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ation. The Boston tax rate ought to be reduced to $8.27 per 
thousand by taxing five hundred escaping millions ; and this is a 
rate so easily borne that the capital which might leave at 113.30 
would stay at that. And such a rate would be followed by an 
increase of business which would shortly make good any deficit 
which might be lost through the floating population. 

The excuse which men now have for tax-dodging is that they 
are held to pay more than their share of the taxes because their 
neighbors escape. Tax those neighbors their share, and take 
away the delinquent's last excuse, and those neighbors will soon 
create a public opinion under which removals to escape taxes will 
cease. 

But, even if the law should be found to cause removals, the 
remedy would soon be adopted by changing the personal prop- 
erty tax into an excise, which would apply the same rate to the 
man who lives at Nahant as to him who lives where the rate is 
highest. This would instantly check this form of tax-dodging. 
We had the honor to advocate before the Committee on Taxa^ 
tion two plans. The first was this bill. Of the second this was 
the printed synoposis : — 

1. The whole assessment of estates in the Commonwealth to be in the 
hands and control of the tax commissioner as comptroller and general 
assessor. 

2. Local assessors to be appointed by the tax commissioner, or gov- 
ernor and council, and paid by the state. 

3. The tax on personal property to be a state excise at a uniform rate 
through the state, which should be the average of the tax rates, as now 
imposed on corporations. 

4. The total receipts from the personal property tax collected through 
the state, after deducting expenses, to be used in payment of such por- 
tion of the school and road expenses and other expenses for local benefit 
as the state may wisely assume, and the remainder to be distributed 
back to the cities and towns in proportion to the total value of their 
real estate. 

5. Local expenses to be met by a local tax on real estate and by the 
receipts from the state of the personal property tax. 

6. The personal property excise to be laid in manner like the present 
assessment thereof, sworn lists being required on penalty of being 
doomed on twice the assessors' estimate. 

Of course it might be wise to make in the distribution, as has 
been suggested, some concession to the place of residence of the 
tax-payer, in order that there might be a local advantage to have 
him properly taxed. 

We gave our adhesion to the second plan. 

But we could not advise its adoption by the committee, in view 
of the fact that it is so radical a departure from present methods 
and habits that the credit exemptionist would succeed in defeat- 
ing it. 

On the other hand, the doomage bill is a necessary part of any 
bill of the second plan. It is a step toward it, and as such, we 
think, ought to command the assent of all believers in such a plan. 
Since it has been tried with such marked success in numerous 
states, there can be no question of the wisdom of the committee 
in deciding to report it. 
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Again the aldermen of Boston drag the unconscious city into 
a fight against those who seek only to impose a penalty upon the 
men who cheat her. Themselves proposing no remedy, they 
solemnly transmit to the state house a vote that this measure, not 
to change, but to enforce our ancient law, is adverse to the inter- 
ests of Boston. 

We can account for this, and for the number of conversions 
since the vote of 107 to 59 on this bill showed the natural temper 
of the House, only on the supposition that the democratic leaders 
have intervened, in the face of that able champion of their party 
to whose eloquent advocacy that victory was largely due, to pre- 
vent the passage of this bill. 

What fatuity! Do they deem it possible to shield the tax- 
dodger under the democratic aegis ? When the sun of Memorial 
morning, now instant upon us, arises, will it kiss the rich colors 
of the flag upon city hall in this the very birthplace of equal 
taxation, at half-mast for the heroes who died to defend it, or 
for the tax-dodging "moonshiners" over whose graves in the 
Southern mountains Boston would drop the tear of sympathy for 
the lives they have sacrificed in their efforts to cheat the govern- 
ment of which that flag is the emblem ? 

Relative to measures of partial taxation to provide public 
revenue without seeking tribute from the five hundred escaping 
millions, let us use no fever of expression. Rather let us clothe 
our thought in the solemn language of judicial decision, spoken 
by one of the very ablest of the living American chief justices : — 

" By a selection of subjects of taxation, or other method of classify- 
ing persons, requiring some to pay their neighbor's fihare^ the commu- 
nity would be divided into inferiors and superiors, and the agency 
established for the common benefit of all would be carried on, without 
authority, for the private interest and emolument of the privileged class, 
to whom, for no public purpose, others would be forced to pay annual 
tribute. 

" The custom of New Hampshire slavery which transferred to some 
the ownership of the earnings and labor of others having been abolished 
by the first reservation of the contract [constitution], it is impossible, 
under that and other reservations of equal rights, to introduce an in- 
equality of classes that would differ in degree only, and not in legal 
principle, from the custom that vested in one class the entire product of 
the industry another class.'' (Doe, C. J., 60 N.H., 255.) 

Is it time to re-establish by partial taxation the "sum of all 
villanies " in Massachusetts ? 

Equal taxation began in Boston. It is . the brightest jewel of 
our crown of Liberty. Has the hour struck to fulfil the prophecy? 

" It will fall at last, if fall it must, amid the proudest monuments of 
its own glory, and on the very spot of its origin." 

The abnormal inequality of wealth in private hands in America 
is largely due to defective laws. The wretch who steals a fiddle, 
a dog, or a gun, is justly put behind the bars. But he who 
pockets his million by wrecking a railroad, or loading a worthless 
property on to unsuspecting shareholders for a great sum, is on 
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the high road to power and admiration. And the cause more 
potent than any other is the unequal taxation which forces the 
poor to cany the cross of the rich man's burden. 

The great law-giver is he who defends with equal hand, the 
rights of rich and poor alike, and the essence of all law and 
all political economy is in the golden rule. 

Human nature is much alike in all lands and all times. The 
British aristocrat is the land-owner whose income consists of 
ground rents. And Mr. Wand tells us that in the London Met- 
ropolitan area land worth £418,000,000 pays (including both the 
income tax and the land tax) £500,000 taxes, while buildings 
worth £212,000,0000 pay £7,000,000. So the ocpupier pays 
twenty-eight times as much tax as the landlord, who pays taxes 
on the income of his land as valued in 1692. But the latter is 
commendably interested in General Booth's scheme for Darkest 
England. 

So in France the blood of 1789 was shed for tax reform. The 
nobles and ecclesiastics were substantially exempt, and the royal 
tax-dodger paid only one-twentieth of his share of the vingt- 
i^me. Taxation became so severe that production was reduced 
and the tax-ridden poor driven to the verge of starvation. 

At this crisis the imbecile Louis called a great man to the helm, 
Turgot, the economist who gave ideas to Adam Smith. Had he 
been king, he would have re-created France. 

He began with economic reforms. He soon proposed to abol- 
ish monopolies and substitute for the corv6e [street construction] 
tax another, of which the privileged classes should pay their share. 
This arrayed them against him ; and they led many of the very 
poor of whom he would have been the savior, but who could not 
comprehend his plans. They prevailed. Turgot painted the in- 
evitable result, — nay, he pictured to Louis the very guillotine 
on which he might lose his head, — but it was of no use. He fell, 
and no further intelligent attempt at reform was made until the 
curtain lifted on the carnage of the Revolution. 

Shall we copy the taxes of France or move on in the course of 
our fathers ? 
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